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PourticaAL Economy will never, in our time at least, 
become a popular science. Good old ladies, with soft 
hearts, and heads to correspond, have an idea that 
there is something wicked in that stern, logical 
system. Amiable enthusiasts, and enthusiasts who are 
not amiable at all, mention it with a. sigh or a sneer. 
And yet it is not the fault of the philosophers of this 
school that they are ‘perpetually at war with senti- 
mental prejudice. They mean well. They kindle a 
statistical Bude-light, whose vivid glare shews us 
many an unwelcome truth, many a pitfall lurking 
where we had fancied flowers and smooth turf; but 
we do wrong to grumble at the revelation. One of 
their pet antipathies, a target at which they are 
accustomed to discharge the heavy artillery of blue- 
books, and the brisk fire of speech and treatise, is 
Waste. 

So far, in theory at least, we all go along with 
them. We all hate waste, or profess to hate it. But 
it presently appears that we only abhor waste in the 
abstract, and have each our cherished bosom-snake of 
extravagance. The subject is a much broader one 
than it is commonly considered. It has no necessary 
reference to money-payments, and there are other 
prodigals besides my Lord Viscount Squandercash 
and the thriftless Heir of Linn. 

Take for an ensample that eminent British matron, 


less nights oyer account-books, and subtle devices 
to make two and two into five, has traced many a 
wrinkle on their mother’s haggard face. But she has 
the outer husk of splendour, equipage, liveries, plate, 
on the same footing as her neighbours who contribute 
six times her quota to Mr Gladstone’s exchequer, and 
she cares little for the waste of toil and time, the 
waste of kindly human sympathies, the waste of heart 
and brain, by which these things are maintained. 

A prodigal to be more gently dealt with is my 
very good friend, Turner Thompson. T. T., as he 
signs himself in notes to his intimates, is, in City par- 
lance, a ‘ warm’ man, and has, from private as well as 
professional sources, a very comfortable income. A 
citizen more worthy, discreet, and free from expen- 
sive tastes, I never met, nor are his wife and children 
peculiarly extravagant in their way of life; and yet 
T. T. is always poor. His servants spend his comfort- 
able income for him, somehow. He has a numerous 
household, who wait upon each other, I suppose, and 
his Christmas bills and weekly outgoings must be 
something enormous. And so it falls out that 
Turner Thompson has little or no spare cash, denies 
himself a good many trifles, thinks twice before 
parting with a brace of half-crowns for some whim 
of his own, and is often obliged to shut his heart 
and his purse against distress that he longs to relieve. 
Waste is T. T.’s sin, as well as that of Mrs Skynner, 
or of those patent and notable spendthrifts, Lord 


the Honourable Mrs Skynner. She has travelled so | Squandercash and Sir Harry Featherbrayne, whose 
much, and migrated so often, that most of us have | progress towards ruin and poverty is one long riotous 
met her. With her, saving is a religion, and she is| rout of Comus. But Turner Thompson's waste is 


more faithful to her creed than many of us. An 
to it with terrible persistency, beating out her gold 
very fine, and making a brave show on scanty means. 
In London, Brighton, Leamington, you may see her 
carriage, with the gaunt, bony grays, the smart 
liveries, and surly, ill-paid serving-men. Somehow, in 
the pursuit of her elegant economy, Mrs Skynner has 
contrived to sour the milk of kindness in many 
domestics. Her cooks are in chronic revolt, her 
lady’s-maids are as tart as vinegar, her footman is 
peevish, her butler a cynic, and even her wretched 
be-buttoned page is as pasty-faced and sullen a boy 
as can be found in Pagedom. The daughters are care- 
worn spinsters, vamping up their old wardrobes to 
compete with the new finery of wealthier damsels ; 
and a long course of haggling and screwing, of sleep- 


| essentially English in its character. Foreign pro- 
‘elegant economy’ is her Shibboleth, and she acts up | 


fligates at least have their money’s worth for the 
money ; they spend with their eyes open, and play the 
butterfly’s part as long as the flowers yield honey. 
Steady folks abroad put by half their income as a 
matter of course ; whereas, if a Briton has two thou- 
sand a year, he will hardly resist the temptation to 
spend two thousand and a few pounds more. To 
permit a substantial revenue to be ‘ muddled away,’ 
with little pleasure and small credit, is English to 
the backbone. 

One wonderful peculiarity of waste is, that no one 
seems to benefit by it, at least in anything like the 
proportion of the loss inflicted. I have a dishonest 
cook, let us say, or butler, or housekeeper, or all 
three, and I pay for butter enough and meat enough 


| to supply a ship’s company. It needs no wizard to 


ee 
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trace a connection between my kitchen and the 
marine store-shop in the back-street. And yet this 
transmutation of wholesome food into dripping and 
tallow is but a sorry one. more than is gained 
by anybody else. I pay golden sovereigns where 

rs Cook pockets pence under the shadow of the 
Black Doll. That port ‘stands me’ in seventy shil- 
lings a dozen, which Bones, my man out of livery, 
vends privately to the landlord of bw — at a vile 
price ; and when Mrs Priggins, my housekeeper, gives 
up the keys, and retires to Beckham Rye, she will 
have bought but a poor annuity with savi and 
— that have thinned my feathers handsomely. 

othing thrives in connection with waste, or at least 
with the social variety of that complaint. 

Waste political, the lavishness of a nation, really 
does enrich some few parasites, though in no fair ratio 
to the loss of the patient tax-payer. The scale is 

der here, the opportunities more tempting. To 
sure, we have improved since the days of Dunkirk 
House, the days of Leeds and Godolphin. No minis- 
ter now fattens on the plunder of the Treasury; no 
colonel pockets the pay of his regiment ; no commis- 
sioner absorbs the phn He of his subordinates ; but in 
spite of all vigilance, Mr Bull gets the worst of many 
a in. Scores of contracts are smuggled through 
year after year, quiet jobs spring up like mushrooms 
after rain, and work is ill done or half done, and short- 
comings are winked at, and stores are bought dear 
and sold cheap, and possibly repurchased under some 
pinch of official exigency. Every dockyard has its 
own whispered histories, its queer barters, its petty 
pickings and stealings, its purchases of well-seasoned 
timber that is sold at last for firewood, its copper 
rivets that turn out to be of base metal, its little 
errors in arithmetic. In time of peace, this waste is 
moderate, perhaps, and merely provokes a little harm- 
less growling when the estimates are hustled through 
liament ; but in war-time the leeches become 
ungry, and the nation, whether it be England, 
In 


France, or America, bleeds gold at every vein. 
that me I and turmoil, which answers to a change 
cile 


of domicile, with illness or accident supervening, in 
the case of a private family, numbers find their 
account. Then is the time to charter ships at ever 
so much per ton, without any absurd punctilio about 
seaworthiness ; to buy preserved garbage in glittering 
cases of double block-tin ; to be cheated by one con- 
tractor in shoes, by a second in muskets, by a third in 
hay, and by a fourth in blankets. War is naturally 
a wasteful process, since purchases must be made in 
haste, and often in the worst market, and all con- 
cerned in producing or consuming grow reckless or 
bewildered. The uniforms that should last a year at 
least, according to the articles of war, are spoiled in 
a day; shoes are worn out; stiff shakoes are flung 
away or built into the walls of huts, as in the Crimea ; 
and knapsacks are dropped, weapons broken, kits 
mysteriously lost, tents burned to tinder. Every 
campaign is a scene of wanton expenditure from first 
to last. 

There are classes with whose members waste is a 
second nature, and whose candles are perpetually 
burning at both ends. Light come, light go, is an 
almost certain rule. There have been wonderfully 
lucky gamblers, but who ever heard of one that died 
rich! The winnings they get from the green cloth 
melt like ice in the dog-days. Dampier, Bishop Hall, 
and other historians of the bucaneers, chronicle some 
remarkable instances of the childish prodigality of 
those audacious men. Nothing could stick to their 
unthrifty fingers. The richest prizes afforded them but 
a‘short revel on shore. Gold moidores, silver bars, 
diamonds, church-plate, slipped through their hands 
with scanty pleasure and less profit. “Phe plunderers 
of New Spain were commonly a shoeless, hungry band 
of Robins, and poverty clung to them as a 
mantle. 


All criminals, or nearly all, have an instinctive 
wastefulness. Thieves are always poor; witches 
were proverbially so; the crafty forger dies in need, 
if not in penal servitude, and the ingenious swindler 
is buried by the pari Even licensed spoil little 
profits the er. Throughout history there are 
curious episodes, in which a common soldier has held 
for a brief time a kingly fortune in his grasp. The 
Koh-i-Noor did not enrich the rude Persian who 
snatched it at the sack of Delhi; the Pitt diamond 
did not make a rajah of the slippery knave who stole 
it from the eye-socket of the great idol. Many a 
Sikh or British full private laid his hard hand on 
glorious gems at Salone and elsewhere; but the 
precious prizes were lost, or sold for a fraction of 
their value to some knowing native dealer. Gold- 
diggers, privateersmen, sailors dazzled by a shower 
of prize-money, are but too apt to spend the fruits 
of toil and danger in a day. 

One t object of waste is land; not that a 
tract which can be profitably tilled is often left 
unproductive, but that the pabulum of the soil is 
heedlessly exhausted by random iculture. This 
is more the vice of new countries than of old ones, 
Here, at home, we have too little elbow-room to 
permit any but a born booby to ruin the land by 
successive white crops; but the Yankee, the Aus- 
tralian colonist, are under no such wholesome fear 
of an empty barn and a balance overdrawn. America 
contains many a doubly desolate region of tree- 
stumps, stunted orchards, and lonely ‘barrens’ of 
worn-out land. The selfishness of man has fore- 
stalled the bounty of nature, has drawn post-dated 
cheques on the fertility of the virgin soil, and left a 
desert, where should have been a smiling champaign. 
‘Let them care that come ahint!’ says the cynical 
old proverb, and it has been more acted on across 
the Atlantic than here. 

Human life, human blood, have been the objects 
of more wicked waste than gold or land. To say 
nothing of war, where millions of lives are swallowed 
up for slight results, fellow-creatures are ‘ expended’ 
terribly fast in many trades. The canals of Egypt 
cost a fearful aggregate of innocent deaths; each 
pyramid, temple, or city of the ancient world was 
a Moloch that devoured multitudes of workers; and 
the quays, railways, and harbours of America are 
fatal to crowds of Irish immigrants. Peace has its 
victims as well as war. There is a grim calculation 
among slavers, that two-thirds of a human cargo 
landed alive in one voyage out of three, pays a high 
profit after expenses are deducted. There is another 
among Cuban planters, that it is more gainful to 
import ready-grown labour than to rear domestic 
blacks, and the fair, cruel Queen of the Antilles is a 
Juggernaut that yearly hungers for sixty thousand 
fresh Africans. Yes, there is waste enough—waste 
in every barrack in Europe or America, where life 
is below the average ; waste in factory and workshop, 
where unhealthy trades go on; waste by steel-dust 
and choke-damp ; waste by arsenic and vitriol fumes ; 
waste in the copper-works; waste where gilders toil 
amid mercury or cyanogen; waste among poor girls 
bending over the deadly green leaves for wreath and 
bouquet. There is waste among us all, so long as 
tainted air and impure water, want and excess, fever- 
haunted dens and cholera-breeding lairs, exist among 
us. If the natural tenure of existence be as the 
Psalmist puts it, at threescore and ten, and the assur- 
ance companies tell truth when they strike the average 
dying-day of our species at thirty years, the waste 
throughout society must be hideous indeed. As for 
wasted talent, wasted opportunities, wasted chances 
of doing good, such things are before us, around us, 
within us, every day. 

Time is a grand object of waste. Considering how 
short our span is, it is marvellous how heavily it 
hangs on hand with some of us, and how we try, and 
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vainly try, to ‘kill’ the old gentleman with the scythe 
and hour-glass. By a iful provision, our minds 
appear to be incapable of dwelling, save at rare 
intervals, on the trickling away of our few handfuls 
of sand, for we should surely go mad if we watched 
the seconds tick away into eternity, and our hours 
slipping from our grasp, with the terror and remorse 
that might be perhaps a But we yawn and 
dawdle, or we chafe and bustle, and wish great 
fragments of our life away, that it may be next 
month, and quarter-day, or next week, and the 
vacation, or next year, and we something finer, higher, 
more happy, than at present, and—and presently 
up comes the old gentleman, to turn the hour-glass 
for others, and to cut us down with his scythe. 

With reference to trouble and time, many people 
scarcely seem to know what waste is. Men have 
spent a long life in carving cherry-stones or little 
bits of ivory, in writing the Jliad, or the old Testa- 
ment, on as much vellum as would go within the 
compass of a nutshell; in studying some abstruse, 
but apparently useless art; in ing some tiny 
automaton that amused others for a few minutes. 
Professor Penguin, who has spent forty-five years in 
cataloguing birds and butterflies, cannot believe him- 
self a trifler, or that life can have a nobler aim than 
an intimate uaintance with web-footed waders 
and death’s-h moths. Captain Fitz-Fluke, again, 
has devoted nearly as long a period to perfecting 
himself in billiards, and can do such things with the 
ivory balls and his pet cue as move the sympathy of 
every marker in Europe. The captain and the pro- 
fessor look with mutual scorn upon the occupations 
which engross the lives of each other. Mrs Stitcher- 
ton, whose life may be measured out by the squares 
of Berlin wool-work which her needle has begun and 
finished, looks with contempt on that Nestor of the 
hunting-field, Squire Harker, who boasts that he has 
followed hounds for eighty years, and who has held 
in his hand the brushes of a thousand foxes. Sapley 
the orientalist, whose memory is stored with fift 
barbaric dialects, whose knowledge must die with 
him, since he has neither books to interpret, nor 
civilised folks to talk with, has not laid out the sum 
of his existence much more profitably than Trebocco 
the juggler, who can do everything with cards, balls, 
swords, and gold-fish that may become a mountebank. 

Waste materials afford a livelihood to many, though 
with respect to patient ingenuity in finding a use for 
unconsidered trifles, the Celestials beat us at all points. 
A Chinese can extract a subsistence from the refuse of 
Western industry, and will not only fatten on all 
things edible, without any absurd antipathies to a 
diet of reptiles or insects, but will transmute rubbish 
into glistening dollars. It is well known that the 
long-tailed race have a secret process for separating 
slight percentages of gold from copper ore, and can 
ship it to Canton at a profit. It is Seamee too, that 
John Chinaman’s long nails will claw out tiny specks 
of gold from the heaps of ‘dirt’ that the brawny 
European digger has flung contemptuously aside, and 
that he can thrive on the very scratchings of an 
abandoned claim. At home, his wonderful industry 
conjures up a maintenance out of slender means. He 
was the first gardener, the first breeder of fish in 
artificial reservoirs, the first to find out how valuable 
were the pig and the silkworm. His economy in 
agriculture equals his prudence in trade; nothing is 
wasted that can enrich the soil, and if the Peking 
Gazette has chronicled our costly schemes of main 
drainage, be sure that Chinese farmers have groaned 
over our blind lavishness. Some countries and some 
ages are more frugal than others. We ourselves, 
with all our waste, constantly find out uses for refuse 
materials which our ancestors could do nothing with. 
Coal-tar, the black Lethe that used to pour its sullen 
floods from the gas-works, poisoning air and water, 
was an unmitigated pest till itwwas found to be the 


parent of aniline, of rosy M ita, delicate mauve, 
oil of almonds, and au ro a extracts. Horse- 
hoofs were kicked into the kennel for many a year 
before they were suspected to yield the royal i 
blue. Linen rags were scraped to lint or burned to 
tinder for centuries before it was deemed possible to 
convert them into glossy cream-laid paper; and bones 
were once neither valued by the farmer nor the 

hosphorus manufacturer. To some eyes, every dust- 

eap is a mine of wealth. It is a wonderful sight 
which is presented by the industry of the professional 
searchers of such dingy piles, and who are chiefly 
quick-sighted children, or old women with bonnets 
and gowns such as can be seen nowhere else. Every 
scrap of coke, every cinder, every bone, rag, or bit 
of broken pettuay ben its uses. The fragments of 
smashed bottles, the ashes of burned wood, the 
morsels of rusty iron, corroded copper, or tarnished 
tin, the hair, skin, rope’s-ends, leather, are eager] 
scrambled for and set apart. Wonderful, too, is it 
to watch the mudlarks, so called, of the Thames, 
splashing at low tide through the ooze of the great 
river, and gleaning up tiny lumps of small coal, chips 
of wood, and such humble jetsom as the lord mayor 
cannot with dignity lay claim to. 

A marine store-shop is a curiosity in its way. Its 
very name appears a misnomer, for vessels do not fit 
themselves for sea-going purposes by taking on board 
rags, bones, and highly oxidised iron, nor are kitchen- 
stuff and empty jars essential to navigation. But a 
marine store-dealer, if he can sell little that is useful 
to mariners, is only too to lay hands on the super- 
fluities of their good ship’s gear, and hence perhaps 
the name. It is to be feared that these repositories, 
where all things are welcome, from a wine-bottle to 
the skin wrenched from a living cat, from a gold 
ring to a farthing’s worth of tallow candle, have 
promoted a good deal of domestic robbery. But 
they seem necessary, and are feeders to man 
industries that save much capital to the onl 
French ickers are a more conspicuous race than 
their British compeers. The good city of Paris alone 
contains some thousands of chiffonniers, who live liter- 
ally by hook, and who rake up daily bread from the 

tters of Paris, by help of their iron claw and twink- 
ing lantern. By night they ply this toil, and by day 
they sleep, or fish with cord and bunch of hooks over 
bridge or quay for objects floating down the Seine. 
All is fish, in one sense, that they can secure. 
know how to find a mart for every ounce of driftw 
every cracked kettle or damaged saucepan, for an old 
hat bobbing its way downstream, for the skin of a 
drowned dog aground among the rushes. Some of 
them have occasionally stumbled on valuable prizes ; 
and though their reputation for honesty stands hi 
they love to repeat some marvellous tale of 
chiffonnier in bygone days who found a diamond ring 
or a bag of oan and straightway blossomed forth a 
Creesus. 

But the thriftiest of us all, as well as those careless 
folks whose property dwindles from sheer negligence, 
have reason to blush for our wastefulness, when we 
examine the working of natural laws. In nature’s 
world-wide laboratory—in that grand kitchen which 
has the canopy of heaven for a roof—there is no 
waste. Let decay make what havoc it will, growth 
keeps step with it. The silent restoration goes eter- 
nally on. The haughtiest monarch alive, master of 
legions and patron of sages, could not compass the 
annihilation of a single drachm of matter, did his 
crown depend upon it. A few gases, a few bodies 
that we call elementary in the absence of some 
analyst more subtle than our wisest of to-day, perform 
such Protean feats as throw Naso and his Metamor- 
phoses into shadow. What a harlequin of organic 
chemistry is carbon, here a black solid, there a view- 
less gas, or a spreading tree with its million murmur- 
ing leaves, or a sparkling diamond in a queen’s hair, 
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or a lump of coal me} the fire, or an integral 
part of man, or beast, or cabbage-stalk! How varied 
a range of parts do our old familiar friends oxygen 
and Tebean, the lecturer’s watchwords, play 


amongst us! They only combine in one por- 


tion ; but that mixture, differently treated, will give 
us a refreshing draught of water to slake our thirst, 
light to transmit signals for leagues 
ful 
power that can rend the rash enchanter who has 
invoked it limb from limb, with a force beyond that 


_ or a brilliant 
through the darkness of night and fog, or a 


of powder. Nothing is lost. If old rotting forests 
sink into the swamps, it is that sea-coal fires ma 
blaze, and furnaces roar, and steam-engines be f 
in the far future; and so death ministers to life, and 
the great round goes on. No, in nature there is no 
waste, nothing flung away. But I will say no more, 
lest this axticle should be pronounced Waste Paper. 


THE LATEST EXPERIMENT IN NEGRO 
EMANCIPATION. 


Waar will be the ultimate effect of the t civil 
war in America upon the condition of the slave popu- 
lation of the South? is a question which cannot be 
regarded with indifference by the countrymen of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce. As most readers know, 
even among the most enlightened and benevolent 
public men in the United States, opinions are much 
divided upon the question of the consequences of 
emancipation. Whether the Southern negro, when 
set free, and no longer in fear of the lash, which has 
hitherto been almost his sole incentive to labour, will 
work on his own account for wages as well as he has 
worked for his master, is a matter upon which even 
the best friends of the black man have differed. 
The frequent references in all books of travel in the 
Southern States to the negro’s diligent cultivation of 
the little patch ccmniensliy eutigued to him by his 
master would seem, however, to go far to remove 
these doubts. Readers of Mr Olmstead’s valuable 
work on the Cotton Kingdom—which we can 
strongly recommend to the attention of all who 
wish for sound information on this subject—must 
remember his frequent notices of the fact of his 
having seen slaves hard at work on the holidays 
given by their masters—in the Christmas week, for 
instance, when he found that they were accustomed 
to hire themselves out for wages to poorer cultivators 
who were in want of assistance. The Southern 
ay wer naturally contend that the negro is unfitted 
or freedom ; that he is lazy and excitable ; and must, 
out of very charity and regard for his welfare, be 
kept under the eye of overseers, and within hearing 
of the crack of the whip. If this were true, philan- 
thropists might well shrink from the spectacle of four 
millions of slaves suddenly obtaining even a prospect 
of liberty. Luckily, however, we are not now left to 
mere inferences on this subject; an experiment of 
great interest has already been made, and the results 
are in the highest degree encouraging. 

Those who have been in the habit of reading the 
American news, will no doubt remember that in 
the autumn of 1861 the Federal government fitted 
out an expedition for attacking the forts at Port 
Royal, on the coast of South Carolina. The suc- 
cessful bombardment of these forts put the govern- 
ment in possession of nearly all that fertile portion of 
the state known as the Sea Islands, and celebrated 
for their production of cotton of a peculiarly long 
staple and fine quality, which goes by the name of 
Sea Island cotton. This kind of cotton always fetches 
a very high price, and is used in the manufacture of 
lace and other articles; but, owing to the great care 

uired in the culture, it is not supposed to be more 
profitable to the planter than the ordinary kinds, and 
of course the demand for it is much more limited. At 


the approach of the United States soldiers, the planters 
fled to the mainland, carrying with them all the pro- 
perty they could, including as many of their slaves, 
especially their house-servants, as they could induce 
or compel to accompany them. ‘They left behind 
them, however, nearly ten thousand of their planta- 
tion slaves or ‘field-hands ;’ all their aged and 
infirm, as well as most of the young children. They 
also abandoned considerable stores of corn and large 
crops of cotton, most of it still ungathered and on 
the stalk. The negroes shewed themselves so well 
disposed that the government at once determined to 
employ them at wages in a the cotton and 
packing it for market. The wages, though small, were 
considered by the government to be quite sufficient 
for their comfortable support ; but, unfortunately, the 
prices of most things having risen, in consequence of 
the disturbed state of the country, they proved but a 
miserable pittance. It is said that some of the agents 
employed by the government sold store-goods to the 
negroes at exorbitant prices, though others behaved 
less selfishly. Nevertheless, the blacks worked indus- 
triously, and were content. As a result of their 
labour, considerably more than a million pounds of this 
valuable article was shipped to New York, where it 
was sold some time ago at a price which would realise 
for the whole crop about L.170,000 sterling. 

Encouraged by these results, and being of course 
compelled in some way to find employment for these 
ten thousand helpless people, the government resolved 
to try the experiment of planting a new crop. The 
undertaking was intrusted to Mr Pierce, at that time 
a private in the ranks of the volunteer army at Fortress 

onroe, previously a rising young barrister at Boston. 
Funds were placed at his disposal for the purchase of 
seeds and implements. A body of about ninety men 
and women was organised to go to Port Royal, there to 
labour as superintendents, and to instruct the children. 
A permanent committee was formed in Philadelphia 
for raising subscriptions sufficient to provide a trifling 
aid to the people in the shape of winter-clothing, 
bacon, fish, and molasses. This committee, in the 
month of May last, appointed the Rev. J. M. M‘Kim 
to visit the islands, and ascertain the success of the 
experiment, and it is principally from the interesting 
report of that gentleman that we derive our infor- 
mation. 

As to the system of working the negroes by wages, 
and cultivating the land by free labour, the enter- 

rise has been found to be thus far entirely successful. 

ourteen thousand acres of cotton, corn, and other 
crops are now in an advanced state, needing little 
more than a few weeks of ordinary fair weather 
to insure a liberal harvest. The experiment was 
made under the most unfavourable circumstances ; 
it was not begun till full six weeks after the usual 
time for preparing for new crops. The implements 
were altogether insufficient; there was a want of 
ploughs and horses, and even of hoes. The people 
were reluctant to cultivate cotton, which they 
seemed to associate with their previous servitude. 
The superintendents were strangers to the work ; 
some of them had never seen a cotton-plant outside 
of a greenhouse, and others had no practical know- 
ledge of any kind of agriculture. They were, more- 
over, strangers to the country, the people, the climate. 
All they had to depend on was their own good-will for 
the work, and the good-will of the blacks. Yet, with 
all this, fourteen thousand acres were brought into 
cultivation, the actual work being done by 3800 
labourers—that being the full number of the able- 
bodied field-hands out of the ten thousand. 

The plantations are worked by purely voluntary 
labour, and every day of the week, except Sunday. 
The driver, now called leader, has no power to force ; 
and the superintendents having an average each of 
five or six plantations to oversee, often miles distant, 
they can only attend to them by occasional visits. 
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The blacks are found to be very tractable. A threat 
of speaking to the provost-marshal, and having an 
unruly workman arrested, operates like magic. Mr 
Philbrick, a superintendent from Boston, says: ‘ They 
work on with a degree of confidence and indust 
that has surprised me. The generally expressed feel- 
ing is one of content. They are willing to endure a 
certain amount of privation for the sake of being their 
own masters.’ It is remarked that they rarely attri- 
bute any cruelty to their late masters ; indeed, there is 
abundant evidence that the slaves, as a rule, have not 
been treated with anything like wanton harshness. Mr 
Philbrick actually overheard one of the black servants 
in his house, named Flora, tell another that he 
‘ought to pray for old massa.’ Joe, the black man 
to whom this injunction was addressed, however, 
replied: ‘No, I won't.’ But Flora stuck to her view, 
saying: ‘Who knows but he may be wanting for a 
meal’s victuals?’ Unfortunately, a large portion of 
their work this year has been upon a common field, 
where there was not felt that individual interest 
which is necessary to stimulate labour to its best 
results. This gang-system is a relic of the old slave 
routine, which will have to be abandoned when the 

ople come to work for regular wages. Mr Phil- 

rick adds : ‘Our experiment here has fully satisfied 

me of two things—first, that the negroes will do as 
much work in the condition of free men, and under 
a judicious system of day-wages, as they formerly 
did under the stimulus of the lash; secondly, that 
there is no need of providing for the emigration of 
any considerable portion of them, as they would 
prefer to stay where they are, and as their services 
will be required on the places where they have been 
accustomed to labour.’ Up to this time, unfortu- 
nately, beyond their food, clothing, and lodging, their 
wages have, in many places, been almost wholly 
in promises. But the people, nevertheless, appear 
contented. 

The clothing and other things sent out by the 
charitable committee in Philadelphia were not dis- 
tributed wholly as a charity; a portion was sold, 
the money to pay for them being earned by the 
slaves in picking and packing the crop of ‘ast year, 
and selling chickens’ eggs, vegetables, fresh ush, and 
the like, to the soldiers. The negroes shew quite a 
Yankee turn for traffic. They may be observed on 
the beach at Hilton Head, where they come in their 
canoes to dispose of their commodities. The Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts soldiers are sharp enough 
at driving a bargain, but the negroes are found to be 
fully a match for them, and they will dispose of their 
half-tledged chickens at half a dollar a pair, their eggs 
at a quarter of a dollar a dozen, oul their scanty 
strings of mullet or whiting in as short a time as an 
old Jersey marketman. Mr M‘Kim and Mr Philbric 
returned about L.1200 sterling as the proceeds of 
goods sold to the people. Low-priced looking-glasses, 
articles of clothing similar to those worn by the white 
labourers in the North, and articles of home-use, such 
as pots, kettles, pans, brushes, brooms, knives, forks, 

ms, soap, candles, combs, Yankee clocks, are 
eady in considerable request. 

The negroes are not, of course, found to be without 
vices; deception and petty thievery are common 
enough ; and they have a miserable habit of scolding 
and using authoritative language to one another. 
Good pes Boe however, is certainly the rule. Ingrati- 
tude, at least, does not appear to be one of their 
failings). They cannot divest themselves of a dread of 
their old masters’ return. Such expressions as ‘O 
yes, massa, dese is good times—Neber saw sich good 
times afore—Too good to lass, massa,’ are commonly 
heard. A group of them met Mr M‘Kim with the 
words : ‘Tell de Philadelphy people we tank ’em too 
much, massa, too much.’ is appears to be a common 
phrase among them; or, as Mr M‘Kim remarks, a 
sort of fourth degree of comparison—as much, more, 


very much, and lastly, too much. One man took his 
hand, and said: ‘Tell ’em tank ’em; tell ’em God 
bless ’em ;’ and then added, as if straining for a 
climax of the thoroughly white complexion : ‘Give ’em 
my compliments.’ 

That these slaves are not wanting in daring or in 
steady courage when occasion arises, recent facts have 
abundantly shewn. In times of sudden ic, when 
the enemy have been expected, they have been known 
to look to the preservation of their property, and take 
means for protecting their women a children with 
considerable coolness and method. One of the most 
remarkable acts of daring during the war was the pilot- 
ing by the negro Robert Small of the vessel called The 
Planter, from Charleston, passing the guns of Fort 
Sumter, and running her direct to the blockading fleet. 
The men and women engaged in that exploit had 
solemnly agreed in advance that, if pursued and without 
hope of escape, the ship should be scuttled and sunk ; 
and that if she did not go down fast enough to pre- 
vent capture, they would all take hands, husband and 
wife, brother and sister, jump overboard, and perish 
together. 


A VERY GREAT VAGABOND. 
Many a promising scion of a goodly house has lived 
to become the disgrace of the family, and earn for 
himself the designation of ‘a thorough vagabond,’ but 
in such cases the descent from respectability to utter 
disreputableness is generally gradual. It is somethin 
uncommon for a well-born, gently nurtured youth, wi 
an honourable career before him, to deliberately place 
himself out of the pale of society, by choosing a ‘ailing 
in which success but makes his degradation the more 
conspicuous. Devonshire claims the doubtful honour 
of giving birth to a notable exception to the rule, in 
the person of one who, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
was known far and wide as the King of the Beggars. 

Towards the end of the year 1693, the rector of 
Bickley, the Rev. Theodore Carew, had a son born to 
him, and as is the wont in country-places on such 
occasions, rich and poor united in rejoicing at the 
happiness of their pastor, and on the day of christen- 
ing, feasting and merry-making enlivened the usually 

te village. Before setting out for the church, the 
child’s godfathers, Hugh Bamfylde, Esq., and Major 
Moore, tossed for precedence, and the major losing, 
the infant hero of the day was christened Bamfylde 
Moore Carew. 

As soon as he reached a fitting age, young Carew 
was sent to Tiverton School, where his pro; was sufli- 
ciently rapid to satisfy his master, and fill his friends 
with hopes for his future career. These were cruelly 
frustrated through a boyish escapade. The scholars 
of Tiverton School were allowed to follow the hounds 
whenever they had an opportunity, and on one: of 
these happy days Carew and his companions inflicted 
so much Team to a field of wheat that the irate 
farmer complained to the head-master. Rather than 
await the certain punishment of their misdeed, Carew 
and three other boys ran away from school, and sought 
safety from pedagogues and nts with some gipsies 
encamped in the neighbourhood. The wild life of 
their wandering friends so captivated the truants, 
that they decided upon joining them ‘for good,’ and 
after going through a certain probation, the head- 
strong quartett were admitted into the fraternity, 
and instructed in the art of preying upon the outer 
world. 

Leaving to meaner spirits the clearing of hen-roosts, 
and the snapping up of unconsidered trifles, our 
ignoble hero, confident in his powers of deception, 
preferred practising upon human credulity. His first 
victim was an old lady who was haunted by a vision 
of buried treasure. Carew contrived to convince her 
of his capabilities as a diviner, and after extracting 
from her a fee of twenty guineas, directed her to dig 
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-tree growing in her grounds, where she 
e hi wealth, decamped before 
-_ test the value of the information. 
is, all his energies were devoted to attaining 
proficiency in the art of begging, and before long, he 
ithout a rival as a s mendicant. A 
frame enabled him to endure privation un- 
wherever there was room to stretch 

is li Seas Sane 
desire. He was, in stage parlance, an excellent 
dresser, and could change his features as easily as his 
clothes; his wit was always ready, his invention 
fertile, while his presence of mind never deserted 
i Like Mr Puff, Carew supported himself by his 
misfortunes, and might truly say, ‘no man went 
such series of calamities in the same 


any calamity likely to be talked about, and make 
himself master of all the details, so as to be better 
able to pass as one of the sufferers. This perverse 
industry was rewarded with an income of a guinea 
a day. He especially delighted in deceiving those 
who ought .to have been the first to detect his 
impostures. From one gentleman who had known 
him from childhood, he obtained relief thrice in one 
day, and his own brother opened his purse to him all 
unsuspicious of his relationship. A fit of remorse 
sent him back to Bickley, where he remained some 
little time, apparently contented, and the worthy 
rector began to hope to see him yet a credit to his 
family ; but his truant disposition proved too strong ; 
one day he disappeared without a leave-taking, and 
returned with renewed relish to his vagrant-life. 
Carew owed no little of the impunity attending his 
ish practices to the good-nature of the western 
gentry, who seem to have thought with the poet, that 
the pleasure was as great in being cheated as to cheat, 
and treated the rector’s son with more familiarity 
than contem Dining one day during the hunting- 
season at Colonel Strangeway’s table, his host said he 
thought it impossible that his guest could deceive him 
—an opinion Carew did not dispute. Next day he 
ex himself from following the hounds, but as soon 
as the colonel had gone, sli - out of the house to a 
neighbouring inn meres | y the fraternity, changed 
his clothes for , borrowed a pair of crutches, and 
went in search of his entertainer. He was not long 
in finding him, and in extracting a crown from his 
. The cripple then asked if he was near 
Strangeway’s residence, and the good-natured 
eman actually took great trouble to explain 
ow he could get there by a short-cut. Carew profited 
by this advice so as to get there in time to change his 
a ce again. At dinner, he asked of the colonel 
if he had seen a miserable object on the road. ‘A 
— miserable object indeed,’ said the colonel. Carew 
made a clean breast of it then; but the colonel could 
not believe he had been so deceived till he saw the 
cripple again in his own dining-room. Of his clever- 
ness in guising himself, the following is a striking 
instance. Calling at a country mansion where a | 
party was assembled, he was shewn into the room in 
which the 5 noel over their wine. ae of the 
its, a Mr Pleydell, expressing his gratification at 
ing introduced to one he had food as much of, but 
had never seen, Carew informed him that he was cer- 
tainly mistaken on the latter point, as he had pre- 
sented him a few days before with a suit of clothes 
and a guinea. This announcement led to a debate as 
to the possibility of Mr Pleydell being 
and the discussion led to several wagers 
the matter. As Carew was departing, one of the 
company hinted that he would find the same party 
er again on a certain day at another place. 
en the day came round, an old woman appeared 
at the house in question; she was old, ugly, and 


in deceived, 
ing laid on 


decrepit, her charms receiving no addition by her 
back being encumbered with two squalling dilinn, 
while a third trotted reluctantly at her side. The 
Sedge of to kaase behing axl quitly tevehs 
ing, and quickly t 
out the. maids, to see what t hubbub was about. 
The ‘grandmother of three helpless children’ (two 
borrowed from a a, and one from a hump- 
backed tinker), ‘whose dear mother had been burned 
to death at the dreadful fire at Kirton, told her 
pitiful tale, which the servant repeated to her mis- 
tress, who sent out half-a-crown and a basin of 
broth. While the old woman was busy with the 
latter, the gentlemen gathered round her, and were 
so shocked at her miserable appearance, that every 
one of them bestowed something upon her. The 
broth finished, the beldam departed, invoking bless- 
ings on the kind gentlemen; but as soon as she 
was out of their sight, a loud view-halloo startled 
their ears, and they were not long in verifying the 
icions it raised. 
the many characters in his varied répertoire, 
Carew — — - ~ shipwrecked sailor by far the 
most table, and he spared no pains in makin 
himself perfect in the , actually working his 4 
to and from Newfoundland to that end. He was 
a living chronicle of shipping disasters, and neglected 
no chance of acquiring useful information. Happenin, 
to be on the coast on a stormy evening when a vesse 
was wrecked, he swam to her, to find only one of the 
crew left alive. A few hurried questions put him in 
possession of the ship’s name, her captain’s name, her 
port of departure, destination, and cargo. Curiosity 
satisfied, gave place to humanity, and Carew sought 
to inspire the terror-stricken seaman with sufficient 
to tempt the waves. His efforts were vain; and 
finding the ship was about to sink, he sprang into the 
sea, deems swimmer as he was, this pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties was near proving fatal to him ; 
as it was, he was thrown bruised and insensible on the 
beach. The anxious watchers of the wreck naturally 
supposed he was one of the crew of the vessel they 
saw go down ; he was carried into the house of a chari- 
table lady, whose attention soon brought him round. 
Of course he did not disclose his true character, and 
was rewarded for his daring and discretion by sundry 
gifts, and a certificate from a magistrate, setting 
rth that he was the sole survivor of the crew of the 
Bristol ship Griffin, a piece of good-fortune of which 
he failed not to make the most. 

Perhaps Carew’s boldest exploit was his victimising 
the Duke of Bolton at Bampton. Having with some 
difficulty obtained an interview, he made himself 
known to his Grace as Bamfylde Moore Carew, ship- 
wrecked on his way to England, in a Swedish ship, 


of which he was supercargo. The name was familiar 
to the duke as that of a good family; and the sham 
supercargo gave such excellent reasons why he could 


not apply to his relations in his need, that all suspicion 
was disarmed, Not content with inviting the 
impostor to dinner, the duke ordered his barber to 
shave, and his valet to dress him, and dinner over, 
collected a handsome sum among his friends. Being 
called away, his Grace insisted upon Carew’s staying 
the night, and gave strict injunctions to his servants 
to e him comfortable. It would seem that they 
did not make him comfortable enough, for he made 
some excuse to leave the house, and made his way to 
a public-house patronised by vagrants, where he spent 
the night in making merry at the duke’s expense in 
more senses than one. ‘Next morning, he —-> 
Salisb as the shipwrecked supercargo, where the 
‘ art ten’ liberally pre for. the ducal 
protégé. 

During one of his predatory excurions, Carew saw 
and was smitten by a Miss Gray, the daughter of a 
Newcastle surgeon. Wisely judging that the wild 
life of the wanherer might not wear the charm to her 
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eyes it did to his own, he persuaded the captain of 
eed bine in the Tyne to introduce him as his 
mate, and in this guise prosecuted his suit, and with 
such success, that the lady consented to elope with 
him to Bath, where the indissoluble knot was tied. 
When they tired of the gaieties of Bath, the 
newly wedd ir took a tour through Somerset and 
Dorset, concluding the honeymoon at Porchester, of 
which town one of Carew’s uncles was then minister. 
The worthy clergyman, while he opened his doors 
freely to his nephew, improved the occasion by 
attempting to prevail upon him to change his course 
of life. Carew replied to his arguments by returning 
to Bath, not as a gentleman, but as an old cripple, 
and finding phil ical amusement in contrasting 
the scorn with which he was treated then, with the 
deference paid to him on his former visit. ‘The rich, 
who before saluted him, spurned him from their path; 
the gamesters overlooked him, as bringing no fish to 
their nets; the chairmen, instead of an obsequious 
“ Please your honour,” cursed him; and the pumpers 
who had waited on his nod before, denied a glass of 
water; the clergy passed him with supercilious 
brows ; and the ladies, who had been eager to dance 
with the handsome bridegroom, could not bear the 
sight of the shocking creature.’ However, he con- 
soled himself for the change by making his second 
stay in the city as profitable as the first had been 
pleasant, and leaving it a richer, if not a wiser man. 

The death of Clause Patch left the throne of mendi- 
eancy vacant, and Carew was elected king almost 
unanimously. He might now have retired from the 
active pursuit of his profession, and lived like his 
predecessors on the loyal contributions of his sub- 
jects ; =eony for himself, he only sought to prove 
worthy of their suffrages by increased exertions, and 
thereby came to grief, for, falling into the clutches 
of one Justice Lethbridge, who had an antipathy 
to vagrants in general, and their monarch in parti- 
cular, he was committed for trial at the sessions, 
when he was sentenced to seven years’ transportation 
to Maryland, where white labourers were in great 
——- Carew heard the severe sentence unmoved, 
and laughingly told Master Davey, the owner of the 
ship which was to carry him to slavery, that he 
would be back in England before his captain. 

In due time the Juliana arrived at her destination, 
and was speedily boarded by planters on the look-out 
for blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, and handy men ; 
but Captain Froade could find no purchaser for 
Carew, whose peculiar talents were valueless in the 
colonial market. Anxious to get rid of this unsaleable 
lot, the captain took Carew ashore with him to an inn 
where the planters congregated, and succeeded in find- 
ing one bold enough to purchase the last of his living 
cargo. ile the price was being settled over a jorum 
of punch, the subject of debate contrived to secrete a 
pint of brandy and some biscuits in his pockets, and 
then slipped out unobserved. Once out of the house, 
Carew boldly struck off across the plantations, and 
for that day and night went on his way unremarked, 
or at least unquestioned. The next morning, however, 
he was brought to a stand by some lumbermen, who, 
to obtain the head-money for capturing an esca 
convict, compelled him to accompany them to the 
nearest magistrate, who, after hearing Carew’s story, 
ordered him to be taken to the nearest prison. Here 
he accidentally heard that Captains Harvey and 
Hopkins, with whom he was uainted, were with 
their ships in the harbour. A message from him 
brought them to the prison with the generous proposal 
of liberating him by ae ag | his’ purchasers, a 
proposal declined by Carew in the spirit with which 
it was made. Spite of all persuasion, he insisted 
upon them informing Captain Froade of his where- 
abouts, and before long he was once more on board 
the Juliana. The attempt to escape was punished 
by a severe flogging, and he was pa to assist in 


time to choose a = hiding-place. 
= e setae ina 


loading the ship, a heavy iron collar being fastened 
round his neck, to prevent any repetition of the 
offence. However, his two friends did not desert 
him ; they bribed the boatswain and mate of the 
Juliana to keep their eyes shut while their prisoner 
took advantage of ’'s absence to gain the shore. 
They supplied him with flint and steel, a pocket 
compass, some biscuits, cheese, and wine, and would 
have relieved him of his iron incumbrance, but for 
fear of incurring two years’ impri ent th fe 
Carew quickly reached the w and felt hi 
comparatively safe. He slept. in a tree during the 
day, pursuing his way un cover of the night, 
carrying a firebrand, to light him on his path, and 
keep the snakes, bears, and wild-cats from i 
too close an acquaintanceship. After ae 
unmolested for some days, he encountered a 
Indians, luckily of a friendly tribe, and wii eir 
assistance got rid of his collar; but although they 
treated him kindly enough, he found he was not to 
be allowed to leave them; so he accommodated him- 
self to his pr ena till ae ® ae 
relaxed and a chance of escape presented itself, when 
he sprang into a canoe, and succeeded in ing his 
way to A He Pennsylvania. Once in a civili 
community, Carew lost no time in putting his old arts 
in practice, with his usual success. Among his many 
victims was Whitfield the preacher, from whom he 
obtained four pounds. Working his way through the 
principal in New England, Carew at last 
reached Rhode Island, where was engaged as a 
seaman by the captain of a homeward-bound ship, 
and in due time got safe to England, to the great 
astonishment of his friends and of merchant Davey, 
who never dreamed the mendicant monarch wll 
keep his promise of returning home before Captain 
Froade. 

The daring beggar was not destined long to enjoy 
liberty. While watching the convict ship Philleroy 
from Topsham quay, Mr egg | and a party of sea- 
faring men came up to him; the former, as soon as 
he saw Carew, po out that he had come in gocd 
time, and that as he had come from Maryland for his 
own pleasure, he should go back to suit him. Carew, 
not seeing the force of this t, resisted, but his 
assailants were too many even for him; he was over- 
powered, conve on the vessel, and at once 
put in irons. In vain he remonstrated, in vain he 
asked to be allowed to communicate with his friends, 
his captors would not even let him send to inform his 


wife of his evil case, The captain of the Philleroy 
himself was inclined to treat his prisoner with some 
consideration, and struck off his irons as soon as the 

were fairly out at sea; unluckily, he was carried olf 
by a fever, and his successor was a man of very 


different temper; he swore he would not be served 
as Froade — Carew per hen vag Ase and 
the very day Philleroy an in Mile’s river, 
slipped unseen over the ship’s side, jumped into a 
canoe, and paddled to the shore. His absence was 
soon discovered, and all hands ordered in pursuit, but 
Carew’s knowledge of the country stood him in good 
stead, and enabled him to reach the friendly woods in 
Adopting his old 

lan, he passed tree, and once saw 
bis ers beneath him, and heard their 
curses at their ill success, As he had been obliged to 
set off without provisions, he was compelled to help 
himself to anything in the way of food at the 
planters’ houses, the cows tethered in the yards 
affording him wherewith to quench his thirst. After 
one or two narrow chances of capture, the fugitive got 
to the river and succeeded in finding a canoe ; but all 
efforts to cast it from its moorings proved futile, and 
he was just beginning to despair, when his eye caught 
some horses ing near, and he felt he was saved. 
Jumping on the ch of the best-looking of the troop, 
he with some difficulty induced him to take the water, 
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and was soon safe on the other side the Delaware. 
Dismounting, he gave his steed a kiss and a blessi 
and tru onwards with a rejoicing heart. e 

his way through the States, visiting Phila- 
aka, New York, and Boston, at which last port 
he embarked once more for home. 

As soon as he arrived in England, he made for 
Exeter, in hopes of finding his wife and daughter 
there. It soon became noised abroad that the famous 
King of the Beggars had returned, and crowds flocked 
to the inn where he took up his lodging. Amon 
others came Mr Davey, to satisfy himself that the 
report was true. Convinced that it was Carew him- 
self, the merchant congratulated him, and started a 
subscription for his Benefit, which was liberally 
responded to by the admirers of the returned con- 
vict’s pluck and determination. Having collected the 
tribute to his notoriety, he lost no time in joining his 
wife, who had given him up for dead. Carew then 

id a visit to a relative, Sir Thomas Carew of 

ackern, who generously offered to give him enough 
to live upon comfortably, on condition of renouncing 
his disreputable calling. Bamfylde, however, pre- 
ferred what he called independence ; and went over 
to France for a time, till he suddenly bethought him 
that he had never favoured London with his presence, 
and resolved to try what he could do in the metro- 
polis. He had scarcely begun to experiment on 
the credulity of the Londoners when he was laid up 
by a severe illness, during which he came to the 
resolution to abdicate his throne, a resolution he 
carried out on his recovery, in spite of the vigorous 
remonstrances of his v t subjects. How or 
where he lived after this, is uncertain, but one 
biographer avers that some lucky lottery speculations 


enabled him to live at his ease in his native Devon- 
shire till he died there at the age of seventy-seven. 


SOMETHING OF ITALY. 
ENVIRONS OF NAPLES. 


THE environs of Naples possess two sources of interest 
for strangers—Roman remains and volcanic agency. 
What the Isle of Wight and southern coast of Eng- 
land are to the more opulent classes of London, the 
Bay of Naples, with its charming nooks and islands, 
was to the patrician orders of ancient Rome. Augus- 
tus, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Titus, and Hadrian 
delighted in visiting and adorning the shores of the 
bay, islands, and headlands. Extending ten or twelve 
miles along the coast on each side of Naples, there 
still exist fragmentary remains of cities, villas, temples, 
baths, and amphitheatres, significant memorials of a 
tasteful and luxurious people, and scarcely less inte- 
resting than the surviving antiquities of Rome. In 
Naples, the chief traces of the Roman period consist 
of a few columns involved in modern edifices, along 
with the rich collection of objects in the museum. 
To the westward, a day’s excursion brings under 
notice some fine Roman remains at Pozzuoli and 
Baiz, also the Lake Avernus, and Elysian Fields, with 
other scenes of classic interest ; the pleasure of visiting 
these objects and places is, however, marred in no 
small degree by the deplorable poverty and helpless- 
ness of the people of this naturally fine but neglected 
district. On the high ground adjoining Pozzuoli is 
the ancient volcano of Solfatara, which, though now 
covered with vegetation, still indicates, by the snorting 
and steaming cavern in its capacious crater, that its 
fires are by no means extinct. 

Eastward, the remains of Roman grandeur are con- 
siderably more extensive, for théy consist of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, so far as these cities have been 


excavated from the lava and ashes by which they 
were overwhelmed by Vesuvius. This mountain in 
itself forms the most attractive natural curiosity in 
the neighbourhood; for it has been the most active 
and destructive volcano in Europe within the historic 
period. 

Standing on the quay at Naples, Vesuvius is seen 
at the distance of four or five miles, and just so far 
back from the sea as to leave space for an almost 


| continuous succession of towns along the shore— 


Portici, Resina, Torre dell’ Greco, and Torre dell’ 
Annunciata—beyond which the country becomes 
more level, and stretches away southwards round the 
mountain. From this distance, Vesuvius appears to 
have a finely rounded form, tapering towards the 
top, the lower portions disposed as vineyards and 
small cornfields dotted with trees; the next higher 
part brown and scorched, and bearing large black 
patches of lava; and highest of all, a cone of grayish 
stones and ashes, somewhat flat at the top, sending 
forth at intervals a curl of light smoke. Keeping 
our eye steadfast on the mountain, we may perceive 
that besides this central smoke, there are small 
outlets near the summit, whence lesser puffs of 
smoke are occasionally issuing. Such is the ordinary 
aspect of this huge smouldering mass. When in its 
more active mood, the scene is of course entirely 
changed. Vast volumes of smoke, vapour, and 
volcanic substances are shot upward from the crater, 
while eruptions of lava flow like a red-hot river down 
the sides of the mountain; on which occasions, 
crowds visit it to enjoy the spectacle. On close 
observation, Vesuvius is seen to be a mountain with 
two distinct summits, the division taking place at 
about three-fourths of the elevation. Originally only 
one hill, it was at a remote period rent in twain, leay- 
ing a spacious gap from side to side. By this rude 
dislocation, the active volcanic part remained with the 
higher portion nearest the sea, which rising to a 
height of 4070 feet, is what we call Vesuvius. The 
deserted northern peak of a somewhat lesser elevation, 
is known as Somma. Few think of climbing Somma ; 
for unless to the geologist, who desires to explore its 
crumbling and haggard cliffs, it offers no special sub- 
ject of inquiry; and we may dismiss it with the 
remark, that it is from its various coloured and fine- 
grained limestone rocks that are made those trinkets 
sold by jewellers as lava from Vesuvius. 

From all accounts, Vesuvius has inherited all the 
ancient activity of Solfatara and of the extinct vol- 
canoes of Ischia and other islands in the bay. As one 
voleano after another became extinct, or subsided 
into a sullen smouldering condition, Vesuvius 
assumed the more energy. Gathering its forces for 
that signal act of destruction which has gained it so 
much celebrity, it burst forth with unprecedented 
violence on the 24th of August 79, in the reign of the 
Emperor Titus, at one grand effort overwhelming 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabize, and shaking the 
country all about; for the showers of ashes, volumes 
of steam, and torrents of lava, were accompanied with 
earthquakes that left few buildings standing in the 
neighbourhood. I need say no more of this and 
subsequent convulsions of Vesuvius, than to express 
surprise at the enormous quantity of materials of one 
kind or other which it has contrived to procure and 
belch forth over the region at its base. at it is not 
at all nice in its selection, is pretty evident ; for — 
the cooled streams of lava may be seen morsels 0! 
rocks of different kinds. Much of the ejected mate- 
rial is more or less metallic, much also is of an earthy 
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nature, and very readily subsides into soil for the 
of orange and fig trees, vines, and the grain 

m which the Neapolitan fabricates his macaroni. 

Along the shore from Naples, there is now a railway 
by which tourists may onli their excursions, but a 
hired carriage, at least for Herculaneum and some 
other points, is preferable. To Herculaneum, the road 
is one of those spacious thoroughfares paved with 
large smooth stones which I have already noticed as 
a remarkable feature of the towns in Italy; and alon 
this our ride through a long straggling suburb aid 
not occupy above an hour. Although it was early in 
May, the weather resembled that of a hot summer 
day in England, and whether riding or walking, I had 
to use an umbrella as parasol. Along the side of the 
road, the people were outside their doors at their cus- 
tomary handicrafts—women spinning with the distaff, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, nters, and other arti- 
ficers, including macaroni-makers, who were hangi 
out their long pipe-like materials on poles. We 
also examples of the methods of keeping pigs, pet- 
lambs, and donkeys; the practice apparently being 
to take these animals into the dwelling-house of the 
family at night, and put them out during the day. In 
various instances, a black pig might be seen tethered 
to a nail in the wall by a rope round his waist, and 
with this precaution as to good-behaviour, left to enjoy 
a scrap of vegetable for dinner, with an unlimited 
quantity of warm dusty air for dessert. 

Portici being passed, we enter Resina, and drive up 
to a door on our right, distinguishable by three beggars 
and a faccino, whose self-appointed duty is to lie in 
wait for tourists. Off fly hats, and off flies the faccino 
to let down the steps and open the door of the car- 
riage ; but more than this he does not attempt at 
ag Within the doorway, we are taken in hand 

y the appointed exhibiter, who gives each of us a 
candle, that he lets us know in English is ‘ wax,’ the 
faculty of using that word being of immense conse- 

uence in respect to its enhancement of fee. Taking 
the piece of candle, which after all is only ‘ Price, 
we follow this genius down a long flight of stone 
steps, as if we were descending the shaft of a coal-pit. 
Getting to the depth of about eighty feet, and then 
proceeding a short way along a passage—steps, pas- 
sage, and all being excavated from the solid lava— 
we begin to see by the light of our candles vestiges 
of painting and cornices on the rocky cavern; and 
turning and winding, come to what was a Roman 
open-air theatre, with rows of stone seats. Then we 
are shewn the orchestra and front of the stage, also 
part of the green-room, with traces of frescoes on the 
walls. Judging from the space cleared, the size of 
the theatre must have been immense. There, then, are 
we staring about with flickering candles in our hands, 
ninety feet below the level of the street, and can 
hardly realise the fact, that the huge dark vault was 
once a theatre open to the light of day, and with 
the shouts of thirty thousand people. The liquid 
lava had flowed so thoroughly into all parts and 
crevices, that the theatre, like every other portion of 
the city, was sealed up as in the centre of a stone; 
and the digging of it out so far has been a work of 
immense labour. Lost sight of for ages, it was only 
on the digging of a well in 1709 that the overwhelmed 
city was overed ; and the excavations are of much 
more recent date. Any further attempts to dig into 
the hardened lava are hopeless, but explorations are 
now busily carried on at a spot where the destruction 
was by showers of ashes. Having ascended to the 
surface, resigned our candles, and paid our fee, we pro- 
ceeded down a lane in the direction of the sea, and 
came upon a large enclosure, from which the incumbent 
earth had been removed. A sloping pathway led us 
into the ruins of buildings, roofless and shattered, of 
the ancient Roman These ap to have been 
situated on the sea-shore, for the marks of the surging 
waves are still visible on the walls. At present, the 


= 


sea is a quarter of a mile distant. We found several 
men clearing out rubbish. They had just come upon 
a house with the wooden roof broken in and charred 
to a cinder—a striking evidence of the character of 
the catastrophe. Some officers of government were 
posted on duty to secure objects of artistic value, and 
prevent dilapidation. 

Returning to our carriage, we had still a long day 
before us, and drove forward to Torre dell’ Greco— 
the faccino resolutely determined to make a job of us, 
sticking on behind, and now and then throwing in a 
word in French, to shew his accomplishments as a 
conductor. And after all, the faccino turned out to 
be useful, and worth the three francs which he finally 
pocketed. On getting to Torre dell’ Greco, he led us 
about to see the different houses that had last year 
been shattered by the earthquake; some being so rent 
as to be uninhabitable ; while others, only cracked as 
to the walls, are still in use. That people should be 
willing to remain in a place so liable to damage 
from Vesuvius, is only to be explained by the fact, 
that here is their property, and they would lose all 
by its desertion. Beetles. there is little chance of 
being killed outright by these volcanic disasters ; and 
there is a general notion that the Madonna will keep 
things from being utterly ruined. 

The town lies on a slope rising from the beach to 
the verge of the fields of lava, and accordingly the 
higher up the more hazardous is the situation of the 
dwellings. It certainly does startle one as he emerges 
from a Tae that leads upwards, to see that the more 
elevated gardens and small vineyards are bounded by 
banks of = as black and compact as the hillocks of 
débris turned out of an iron-foundry. Over these 
irregular banks I walked for a mile or more, always 
ascending, in order to have a view of the craters 
formed by the recent outbursts. Although compara- 
tively small in dimensions, these craters afforded a good 
idea of the intensity of volcanic action ; their sides 
being composed of scoriz, ashes, and sulphur, still so 
hot as not to be touched by the hand, and their 
fissures exuding fumes which were scarcely endurable. 
After spending about two hours in these fatiguing 
explorations, we returned to Naples. 

Our next excursion was to Vesuvius, and was per- 
formed in the same manner with a carriage as far as 
Resina. Formerly, there was a good carriage-road as 
far as the Hermitage, or about half up the mountain ; 
but it lies buried under torrents of lava which covered 
it in the eruptions of 1855 and 1858. Wheeled 
conveyances can now ascend no higher than the 
outskirts of Resina. There, carriages are dismiss: 
and tourists must either walk or ride on ponies the 
rest of the way. For ladies, chairs borne on poles by 
four men may be hired. I mounted a sure-footed 
pony, while my wife had a chair, and so onward and 
upward we went over the fields of lava, following 
a rude and exceedingly difficult pathway, till we 
arrive at the Hermitage. This is a species of restau- 
rant occupying the outer extremity of a long ridge, 
which may possibly be the mass ejected at the — 
of Somma from Vesuvius; it now forms a kind o} 
island in the midst of the lava that had flowed down 
the ravine on each side of it, and besides the restaurant, 
it affords a site for a royal observatory and space for 
the growth of a few trees. Here, I left the pony; and 
as my wife was disinclined to go further, | went on 
towards the omni se the a ay of “agp nga 
On quitting the ridge, we struggle again along a 
ru ; footpath over the lava, until we sash ie 
wild valley lying between Somma and the base of 
the cone. 

The ascent of the cone of Vesuvius is the worst 
walking of which I have had any experience. It is 
not walking at all, but stumbling, scrambling, creep- 
ing, over a mixture of stones and ashes, and makes 
a ) Pons demand on one’s power of endurance and 
enthusiasm. Partly fl I at length got to the 
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summit of the steep, and there a new annoyance 
assailed us. This was a gusty wind, which blew about 
the dust, and rende it difficult to move about. 
There was still a slight incline to be overcome, and 
there, to my surprise, in the midst of one of the 
wildest scenes in creation, a man with a basket was 
seated behind a low wall of rough stones to supply 
refreshments to visitors. He could give an egg, roasted 
in the hot fissures, or, if you pleased, a slice of bread, 
and bottle of lacryma christi. His charges were a 
trifle high, but one is not inclined to be critical as 
to prices amidst a sifting wind on the top of a vol- 
cano. I was fain to sit down for a few minutes on 
a stone under the shelter of the wall, and partake 
of a bottle of wine with the bearers, who gratefully 
acknowledged the libation. Having thus encouraged 
the poor man’s enterprise, we passed on to the 
craters. It was a now I learned pone th ae two 
of these openi ; the or most norther i 
of old ian, on the lente, which we fact” renal 
being a result of the outbreak of 1855. Along the 
edge of both I walked for some distance, procuring 
glimpses of the abyss below our feet. Each crater 
sent forth gusts of sulphury fumes, and these, with the 
clouds of very fine dust raised by the wind, rendered 
it impossible to take a steady or lengthened observa- 
tion. I did, however, at intervals, in ing round 
the rim, a fair view of the two craters. Some 
of. their sides were quite precipitous from the 

very edge; other parts consisted of loose dusty ashes, 
blended with scori# and rocky projections. These 
slopes lead irregularly down to caverns and fissures, 
whence the fumes issue, there being, in usual circum- 
stances, no central opening to the fires beneath. The 
view from this elevated position over the bay of 
Naples and its environs is particularly fine, but I had 
no relish for a protracted outlook. After casting a 
glance around, I made a precipitate retreat, plunging 
ankle-deep at every at | down the exterior of the 
cone. The sight I obtained was interesting, 
but, to my mind, the thing most remarkable about 
Vesuvius is the vast extent of lava of different forms, 
extending from the foot of the cone to the outskirts 
of Resina and Torre dell’ Greco. The various erup- 
tions are quite distinguishable. We see how, in some 
torrents, the lava has hardened into folds overlapping 
each other with a smooth surface only deranged by 
cracks, while in other cases the surface can be com- 
ween only to asea of black slag, rough, jagged, and 

eaved up in fantastic masses, sometimes resem- 
bling the ridges of a freshly ploughed field. Altho 
four years have — since the eruption of 1858, the 
lava is in several places still too hot to be handled, a 
circumstance that leads us to imagine that the lower 
pes derive some of their heat from the fires 

meath. It is indeed difficult to say where these 
fires are not. The sphere of volcanic action is evidently 
very extensive. On the borders of the sea at Torre 
dell’ Greco there are various hot sulphurous springs 
boiling up among the rocks and also in the water. 
Similar demonstrations occur elsewhere in and about 
the bay, which one almost fancies to be a sort of 
caldron over inextinguishable fires. 

At the Hermitage, after a little brushing up, I 
resumed my seat on the pony, my wife mounted her 
chair, and so without any accident we got back to the 
— where the carriage was in waiting. We had left 

aples at nine in the morning, and now it was three 
o'clock in the afternoon; still, at this late hour, parties 
passed us on their way up, and I could not but feel, as 
our courier did, that they incurred the risk of bein 
belated on the mountain. So excessively rugged an 
intricate is the pathway over the lava, that no one 
ought to attempt the excursion except in daylight. 

Our excursion to Pompeii was performed by rail- 
way, and occupied about an hour from Naples. On 
reaching the Pompeii station, a short walk brings us 
to the ruined city, which, contrary to general expec- 


tation, is found to be at an elevation above the level 
of the adjoining country. Destroyed in the first 
century, it was not till about 1750 any one gave 
a thought co: ing it, and this neglect appears the 
more surprising, w we are tol parts of 
sev poamny ay one ed prominent above the soil, 
having never thoroughly entombed. An acci- 
dental discovery of painted remains having suggested 
are course of excavation, the process of opening 
up been going on for upwards of a century, but 
under great difficulties as to the disposal of the 
yo re 

ing up a windi sloping way cut 
through soe a rubbish, we come with startling 
abruptness on the silent and deserted city. A govern- 
ment officer is imposed on us as guide at the entrance, 
and, led by him, we suddenly find o urselves in a paved 


street environed by shattered walls, doorways, temples, 
and columns. Walking onwards, we make the circuit 
of the town so far as it is opened up. Going down 
one street and up another, crossing this way and that 
way, we are amazed at the extent which has been 
laid bare, though a much larger space remains to be 


While there was much to surprise and delight— 
much to instruct and moralise over—I feel a reluct- 
ance to im any account of what has been so often 
and so minutely described. A mere glance at the 
more remarkable features of the exhumed city will 
suffice. The guide having drawn atiention to the fact 
of the city having had walls and gates, proceeds to 
me out a group of four magnificent ruins—the 

orum, the Temples of Venus and Jupiter, and the 
Basilica, or Court of Justice. Adjoining are the ruins 
of the prisons, in which several skeletons in manacles 
were found. At a short distance is the ruin of the 
theatre, with some handsome columns still standing. 
The houses of distinguished individuals are also e 
the subject of jal notice; such as of Sallust, 
Panga, and the of Diomedes in a suburban street, 
outside the walls. In these and similar mansions of 
the patrician orders are noticed some remains of 
mosaics and frescoes, the ter part of such decora- 
tions having been removed, along with other objects 
of art, to the museum at Naples. The whole city has, 
in fact, been cleared of every movable ; and almost 
every place is as bare as is a house after a removal. 
The larger mansions have undoubtedly been magnifi- 
cent, and in their successive courts we see the type of 
the modern Italian palazzo and French hétel. These 
superior dwellings extend considerably backward from 
the street, the access to them being generally by an 
entrance between the shops of esmen. ll the 
shops are of those limited dimensions which are still 
common in Naples, Rome, and other Italian cities. 
They consist of an apartment about the size of a 
coach-house, the front having been wholly open, or 
with a counter partially running across. At night, 
all had been closed in with shutters. I do not think 
there had been any shop-windows. Some of the shops 
seem to have had one or two small apartments behind 
or above. In several instances, the stone counters 
are seen, with large earthenware jars as fixtures. 
A baker’s oven, with remains of a grinding-mill, are 
shewn in one of the shops; and from the skeleton 
at tm am tatied Gn Wael ts © cans of Oe 
establishment, it is conjectured that the mill had 
been moved by that unfortunate animal. 

From a variety of such disclosures, it is evident 
that business was conducted in a primitive sort of 
es | in Pompeii; the grinding of grain into flour, 
and the baking and selling of bread having, as 
just seen, taken place all in one establishment. 

ill the present day, as I have already mentioned, 
things are little advanced beyond this in Rome. In 
some instances, we see the names of traders on the 
fronts of their shops, inscribed in Roman letters in 
so rough a style as to suggest that they had been 
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executed unprofessionally with a stick or brush. 
Few buildings are believed to have been more than 
two stories in height. Generally, nothing remains 
above the first story, and acasrdingly the city 
looks like a collection of short stumps of walls, 
which, for preservation, are clothed with tiles. In 
their entire state, the houses had flat roofs, a circum- 
stance which hastened their destruction. On being 
excavated, skeletons were found in several houses, but 
not in great numbers ; for as noticed by the younger 
Pliny in his account of the destruction of ihe city, 
the inhabitants generally fled to a distance for safety, 
many of them trying to shelter themselves from the 
shower of scorching ashes by carrying pillows on 
their heads. The skeletons found appear to have 
been chiefly those of ladies, who, perhaps, had not 
the courage or strength to escape. A number of 
them, when found, had on necklaces, bracelets, and 
rings of gold. One skeleton was found with a purse 
of money grasped in its bony hand; the attempt to 
— e money having been the probable cause of 
death. 

The streets are narrow, and paved with huge stones 
in the old Roman style; in some places they are 

tly worn with wheels, and most irregular. Water 
Cate brought into the town by subterranean con- 
duits, which emptied into large stone troughs at the 
corners of certain streets; and from these public 
fountains dwellings were supplied by water-carriers. 
There are back-lanes in some of the streets, but no 
stables have yet been discovered. Possibly, horses 
were accommodated in the suburbs. One is pleased to 
see that the streets had trottoirs, a very curious fact, 
for it is only lately that side-pavements for foot- 
passengers have come into use on the continent, 
seemingly introduced from England. The forming of 
trottoirs had, therefore, become a lost art in Italy, and 
in few towns are such useful appendages to a street 
yet employed. The trottoirs of Pompeii are about 
irty inches wide, and raised a foot above the street ; 
in some instances, they are laid with a common kind 
of mosaic. Corresponding with them in height, 
there are usually three fixed stepping-stones at the 
end of the street. It ap from this that Pompeii 
was subject to showers that temporarily deluged the 
streets, and it was therefore necessary to have means 
of crossing dry-shod. As wheeled carriages were 
employed, it must have required dexterity in drivers 
to pilot their cattle and vehicles through the spaces 
between the stepping-stones. 

The most perfect of all the — buildings laid 
bare is the amphitheatre, which is situated so far 
apart from the other excavations that we cross a field 
to reach it. This field lies above the still unexplored 
portion of the city, and it is here that those excava- 
tions are being actively carried out, of which notice 
has lately been taken by the soe A number of men 
were digging out the earth, which was carried away by 
women and girls in baskets, and deposited im trucks. 
These were run off in the usual manner, and emptied 
at a distance, forming a railway embankment in the 
direction of Vesuvius. By this improved process of 
removal, the excavations may be expected to go on 
rapidly. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
embankment crosses over the space which remains 
to be cleared out, and will have in turn to be removed. 
By the girls who were engaged in this toilsome labour, 
the hand was, according to custom, held out for a dona- 
tion ; and they would not have been —— to loiter 
at their work, but for the jealous watchfulness of a 
taskmaster, who was armed with a light whip to keep 
them in order. It would have been a hard heart that 
did not feel for them. The weather was intensely 
hot, and the fatigue of lifting and carrying basketfuls 
of earth from the deep excavations was apparently too 
much for these poor females. 

We spent altogether about six hours in our per- 
ambulations over Pompeii; and having concluded by 


ee at the Hétel Dioméde, a house of entertain- 
ment for tourists, a short way from the railway station, 
by one of the ane 


got pleasantly back to Na 
trains. 


HOME FROM THE COLONIES. 
STRANGE MEATS. 


BREAKFAST in Half-moon Street was a little late, I 
fear, even for London. Y could rarely be extracted 
from his bed much before ten o’clock, and X and 
myself were generally still toying with the marma- 
lade, when our lazy friend was beginning his assault 
upon the more solid viands. 

‘How early you fellows are!’ he would exclaim ; 
coming in, like Morning herself, all rosy from his 
bath ; ‘I am thankful to say my conscience lets me 
sleep till it is daylight. Morumbidgee, I trust our X 
has been agreeable.’ 

It was understood between these gentlemen that 
upon X should devolve the duty of my entertainment 
inthe morning. He made the tea; he poured out the 
coffee ; he devised the delicacies for the breakfast- 
table. Y, on the other hand, took the dinner arrange- 
ments under his particular charge, and certainly 
acquitted himself to admiration. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that if our exhausted friend had an 
enthusiasm left to him, it was for eating and drink- 
ing. Not that he was a glutton, or a toper; on the 
contrary, he was a most moderate trencher-man ; but 
he was an epicure and a gourmet. In the England of 
my youth, such a young gentleman as this would have 
been a phenomenon. There were few bon-vivants then 
under fifty. The pleasures of the palate (by what 
seemed a very beneficent arrangement) took the place 
of others at the time those began to decay, and not 
before. Now a days, however, the talk of young men 
is of potages and vintages, as it was wont to be of 
horses and their genealogies. Their greatest ambition 
used to be to excel their grooms ; they now entertain 
more noble aspirations, and pant to be French cooks. 
With nineteen-twentieths of them, it is true, this zeal 
is but the merest affectation, their actual interest in 
made dishes and choice wines being about on a par 
with their practical knowledge of the same. The lad 
from Eton who has just joined the Guards’ Club holds 
his wine up to the light and screws up his eyes at it 
only because Captain de Lippesmacke and the other 
men do it, and not because he really hopes to detect a 
difference between the first and second bottles of 
Lafitte ; but with some few young men of fashion the 
taste is unhappily genuine, and these have made gas- 
tronomy the rage. Ladies’ society has lost its charms 
for aristocratic youth. They dine together in parties 
scrupulously masculine, and lament in chorus that 
good port is not to be procured for love or money. 
The Belgravian mother is at her wits’ end for sons-in- 
law. She has even sunk to the humiliation of giving 
day-balls, because there are so many young men who 
will not come out in the evening—for ‘dancing after 
dinner plays the dooce with a fellow’s digestion, you 
know.’ And yet Materfamilias need not despair. Let 
her dismiss her daughter’s music-master—for what 
really eligible young man will now fatigue himself by 
standing a quarter of an hour to listen toa girl at the 
pianoforte ?—and expend the two hundred a year thus 
saved in a better cook ; let her bait her trap no more 
in the old fashion, but with the latest cételettes ; and 
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when the moneyed 
with an entrée, let 
Au 


outh seems particularly pleased 

er whisper, ‘ Whoever weds my 
mark me, gets the recipe!’ 

had a very hearty contempt for this unnatural 

effeminacy, although with a reservation in the case of 

his friend. 

‘All Y’s faults,’ he would affirm, did I venture to 
blame that gentleman, ‘lie on the surface, and are the 
result of his circumstances. If he had had to fight 
his way in the bush as you have had to do, he would 
have done it like a man. The girl he loved, and who 
loved him, was given by her mother to a worthless 
fellow who was what is called “a better match.” Her 
young blood has turned to gall. She is a leader of 
fashion, and makes mots that are much quoted. “One 
of my sisters married a fool,” she says, “and the other 
a knave; but in my husband, the two are happily 
combined.””’ 

*If the lady did say so,’ observed I gravely, ‘it 
seems to me your friend has had a lucky escape. 

*I don’t know that,’ said X. ‘We become what 
we are made. When a wife finds the husband she 
loved is a villain, she conceals the discovery; but 
when she never loved him, and suspected his worth- 
lessness beforehand, such reticence is not so natural. 
I may seem to speak idly, nay, viciously, but you do 
not know the things that I know, good Morumbidgee. 
At all events, there is much to excuse in a man like 
Y, blighted in hope and broken in fortunes, but who, 
until he grew -—% man’s estate, never knew perhaps 
what it was to be thwarted. If he does affect to find 
his lost happiness in French dishes, why, what then ? 
I have known disappointed people take to courses far 
worse than those of the dinner-table. He never 
touches gin.’ 

I myself was by no means blind to Y’s intrinsic 
merits, and only impugned them perhaps because it 
was such a pleasure to see X as advocate for the 
accused ; the nature of the good lad being generous to 
enthusiasm, although curiously tempered and miti- 
gated by the artificialities of his mode of life. He 
was maintaining upon a certain morning that his 
friend was not only not indolent, but prone by nature 
to early rising, when that gentleman entered the 
breakfast-room, and interrupted the panegyric pre- 
cisely at 11.15. 

‘I pulled my right boot on my left foot, and couldn’t 
get it off again,’ explained Y in apology. 

‘Ingenious, but not true, nor even new,’ observed 
X with severity. ‘Y was always excellent at excuses, 
however, Morumbidgee. When he was at college, he 
exhausted every pretext for getting an exeat—per- 
mission to come up to town—out of his tutor. His 
relatives were constantly being taken ill, and some- 
times even required his Prvve, Son at their funeral 


obsequies ; his own health demanded metropolitan 
advice, and business beckoned him to the city upon 
obscure emergencies. At last, when all other subter- 
fuges had been exhausted, he got himself subpena’d in 
a law case by a friendly attorney.’ 

‘X is charming, Morumbidgee,’ observed Y con- 


fidentially, ‘but he is not truthful. I have always 
been a victim to his misrepresentations. Why did he 
tell the cook I should only require two curried 
sausages, for instance, and, behold, I want a third.’ 

‘You must not eat so much as usual this morning,’ 
replied X ; ‘you are going out to a public dinner.’ 

uttered a pid ar « ejaculation, expressive of 
decisive denial. 

‘But, my dear Y, consider a little. Morumbidgee 
has never been at an English or public dinner.’ 

‘ Then he is an exceedingly fortunate man,’ returned 
Y calmly ; ‘and no one who is his friend would wish 
him worse luck. The social solemnity of which you 
speak is an unmitigated evil—bad in itself, and 
hideous in its consequences.’ 

. But if the object be a charitable or a useful 
one —— 


‘That is mere Jesuitry,’ interrupted Y ; ‘the end, 
among good Protestants, does not justify the means. 
Nothing indeed can justify salt soup and cold entrées, 
The interminable length and intrinsic badness of the 
—: the unseemly appetite of the guests, most of 
whom are bent upon ing their guineas’ worth out 
in food ; the pinkness and sweetness of the champagne, 
which some of them stir up with bread to reproduce 
effervescence—don’t contradict me, for I have seen 
them do it; the fawning that goes on around the few 
titled persons at the cross-table’—— 

‘You needn’t sit there, exclaimed X laughing, 
‘unless you like the locality.’ 

‘You must sit there, sir, unless you choose to run 
the risk of being placed next to the penny papers, 
and after you have made yourself agreeable to your 
neighbour, of seeing your best conversation repro- 
duced and spoiled in the next morning’s Tittle Tattle. 
No, my dear X, I may not be a wise man, but 
Experience has taught me something. My digestion, 
too, is not what it used to be: no more of your 
public dinners for me.’ 

‘Yet remember, Y, the horse-flesh dinner that we 
had in Paris with those queer savans. How you 
enjoyed yourself at that, and what applause you 
gained by your jest about “the carte before the horse.” 

‘Very true,’ said Y, ‘but that was an exceptional 
occasion.” 

‘And so likewise is the dinner to which we are 
going to-night. It is provided by the Acclimatisation 

iety. There are to be specimens of the cuisines of 
every country in the Universe. I have read the bill 
of fare.’ 

‘If there is to be human flesh, I go,’ replied Y, ‘ but 
not otherwise.’ 

‘Well, then, there is,’ rejoined X solemnly; ‘ but 
it’s a dead secret because of the police.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried I, laying down my knife 
and fork, ‘can such things be in civilised England ? 

‘Well, I do admire that,’ exclaimed Y sarcastically ; 
‘do you suppose that you Antipodeans are going to 
keep every delicacy to yourselves ? You, my Morum- 
bidgee, have doubtless dined off many a juicy fellow- 
creature, and yet you would deprive us—just because 
we happen to live in what you consider to be an out- 
of-the-way part of the world—of even a sample of the 
same fare. I suppose, however, you seldom tasted 
anything but Native, eh? You meet with Fatted 
Convict now and then, at the governor’s and the 
best tables, as I have understood, but Free White 
Man is rare. Is it not so?’ 

‘Except among the bush-rangers,’ added X, ‘who 
are semi-barbarous, and spoil their meats in the 
cooking. Now, to-night, we have a relevé of Polish 
babies.* By the fortunate accident of political dis- 
tractions in that country, this delicacy is just now 
greatly cheapened, the Russian authorities being even 
eager to export it as largely as possible.’ 

o invited guests ever made themselves more merry 
with the prospect of their dinner than did X and Y. 
Each pretended to outvie the other in civilities 
toward myself, in order that I might be induced to 
confide to them what was the best portion to ask for 
of the anticipated treat. Did I recommend the upper 
or the under cut? an arm or a leg? And was the 
drumstick to be studiously avoided, as in the chicken ? 
For my own part, I looked forward to the entertain- 
ment with much curiosity, and sat down with my 
mind made up to partake of nothing with which I was 
already acquainted. Although there was a great 
number of curious dishes, it was not impossible to 
partake of them all, since, on account of their exces- 
sive rarity, only very small portions of many of them 
could be ifered toeach person. The feast began, for 
instance, with a potage, served up in large saucers 
only—the celebrated Birds’ Nest Soup from China. 


* Babas 2 la Polonaise. 
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In Paris, half a plateful of this cost thirty shillings. 
Even in China, the market-price of the + nests, 
which are built in caves along the rocky coasts of 
that country by the swallow (Hirundo esculenta), 
is nearly twice their weight in silver. These nests, 
which are said to be constructed of fish-bones, have 
much the same ap ce as those of the English 
swallow ; one of them was handed round for our 
—— in a glass-case, which also contained the 
bird and its egg. ‘ It is the Chinese swallow,’ observed 
an officer of the society who exhibited it; ‘and this 
is the edible nest that the Chinese swallow builds.’ 

‘And this is the swallow,’ added X, indicating his 
cravat, ‘which consumes the edible nest that the 
Chinese swallow builds. It is like the house that 
Jack built.’ 

‘It is like a very excellent clear soup,’ said Y, ‘ and 
I could eat some more of it.’ Y was discreditably 
favoured by somebody in authority, who caused a 
specimen even of such rarities as “ wouldn’t quite go 
round,” to be set before him, but X and myself had 
no right to complain, inasmuch as he shared all 
things with us most religiously, and especially if he 
didn’t — to like them. Each delicacy was accom- 
panied with a printed card setting forth its locality 
and characteristics ; and before the end of the enter- 
tainment such a pile of these were collected in front 
of Y, that so far as number was concerned, they might 
have served him to leave at the houses of tis 
acquaintance till the end of the season. 

There was a certain Japanese potage called Tripang, 
which Y, having tasted it, imparted to us with a 
generous celerity that excited our worst suspicions. 
‘Is it nice ?’ asked I; ‘it doesn’t look very attrac- 
tive. What is this black thing floating in the 
middle of it?’ 

‘A most exquisite viand, I assure you,’ returned Y, 
pressing my arm as a hint that I was not to touch 
it; ‘an almost priceless delicacy ; it fetches sixpence 
in Japan itself ; and my card adds, “ It is a most suc- 
culent and pleasant food, not at all unlike the green 
fat of turtle.”’ 

‘ What is it called ?’ asked several persons opposite, 
balancing each a portion of the dainty upon the tip of 
their spoons. 

‘The soup is called Tripang; the—the—the particu- 
lar condiment you are hesitating about, gentlemen, is 
a species of Holothuria.’ 

‘That doesn’t sound very bad,’ said X. ‘Here 
oes.’ With that he swallowed the black thing, and 
is example was followed by the rest. 

*Holothuria is the technical name,’ added Y, with 
quiet distinctness ; ‘ perhaps I should have said that 
it is more commonly known as Beche de Mer, or the 
Sea-slug.’ 

Two gentlemen here hastily left the table, and even 
X turned a little pale; while to watch the looks of 
wonder, trepidation, suspicion, with which the guests 
regarded every dish that was set before them after 
this, would have been a feast for Lavater. 

‘What is this Semoule soup, sir, for you seem to 
know all about these things?’ inquired a stout gen- 
tleman _— who eyed every specimen of acclima- 
tisation through his double gold glasses as though it 
had been a cockroach. ‘I seem to remember having 
tasted something very like it.’ 

‘You probably did, sir, a very considerable time 
ago,’ responded Y, ‘and more particularly if you 
happen to have been brought up by hand. It is 
nothing but pap—made of the flour grown in the south 
of Europe and the north of Africa. Both macaroni 
and kouscouson (two of the fundamental dishes of the 
world) are made of Semoule.’ 

‘It is of peculiar excellence,’ says my card, here, 
‘and takes many important forms in the human 
economy.’ 

‘What, after you have swallowed it, sir?’ ejacu- 
lated the stout gentleman anxiously ; ‘ what forms ?’ 


‘It is impossible for me to say, sir,’ returned Y 
gravely; ‘but permit me to recommend you this 
nerfs de daim—deer sinews from Cochin-China—a 
strengthening potage, calculated to invigorate the 
system and recover its tone.’ 

These deer sinews are, according to Mr Fortune, a 
royal dish, and at all events are very good; but I 
began to feel that I had had enough of potages. The 
waiters, who had been accustomed to tolerably good 
society, and had never seen any one but an alderman 
go twice to soup, took little pains to conceal their 
contempt for us. To themselves, with whom Snig’s 
Eels from Hampshire was probably the most foreign 
of dainties, our devotion to these strange meats was 
inexplicable, and if we had been y cannibals, 
their eyebrows could scarcely have gone higher. The 
English dishes only (for there was the usual British 
dinner for those of pusillanimous stomach), in addi- 
tion to the alien fare, were intrusted to their mer- 
cenary hands, while the rarer viands were distributed 
by the officers of the society. The stout gentleman, 
who, like myself, had come to be acclimatised—to 
taste everything—was very indignant when any home- 
production was offered to him. 

‘Bother your ducks,’ cried he, when that justly 
celebrated but not uncommon domestic bird was set 
before him, ‘ bring me some curassow.’ 

‘ Yes, sir; coming, sir,’ replied the waiter, delighted 
to hear something asked for with the name of which 
he was familiar ; and after the usual delay that occurs 
at all public dinners (at which I believe the liqueurs 
have to be taken out of bond before they can be 
served), the man brought some curagoa. 

The stout gentleman had asked for curassow,* a 
bird of Central America, that the society are particu- 
larly anxious to domesticate in this country. 

‘ Morumbidgee,’ said Y, ‘X as usual has deceived 
us; his constant practice is what the poet too eupho- 
niously terms “to make the thing that is not as the 
thing that is.” Those Babas @ la Polonaise were, 
alas, no more babies, than yonder petites cubes de 
groseille are, mathematically speaking, gooseberries 
of three dimensions. But here is a dish familiar to 
you, doubtless, as that of which we have been disap- 

inted. Watch him, X ; how all the Australian fires 

is eye! Again he seems to grasp his waddy, again 
to hurl his boomerang! It is Kangaroo Steamer, a 
stew prepared with the choicest portions of that agile 
animal, and (I speak by the card) ‘very highly 
esteemed’ in the underworld. 

*I am afraid,’ remarked X, who had contented 
himself with a very small segment of this delicacy, 
‘that the upper world, if I may call it so without 
offence, will entertain a very different opinion.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ the fact is, this dainty has not been 
improved by the voyage ; to gather any idea at a dis- 
tance of the savoury character of this creature in its 
own country, you should try kangaroo ham.’ . 

‘Waiter, my compliments to the secretary,’ said Y 
upon the instant, ‘and a slice of kangaroo ham.’ 

I was not aware that this particular dish was 
included in the carté, or my eulogium would not 
perhaps have been so extravagant. It is the weakness 
of generous minds to with enthusiasm of the 
absent and of the dead. The kangaroo ham was dead 
of course, but unhappily it was not absent. Without 
attaching more weight than they deserve to the feeble 
sarcasms of X and Y, I must confess that the parti- 
cular specimen set before us was inferior to the ‘ wild- 
boar ham from Spain fed upon acorns,’ which took its 
place upon the table. This, however, was excellent, 
as also was the Chinese lamb (roasted whole), which 
had no quarter. A small flock of Chinese sheep, 
specimens of which obtained two prizes at the late 

icultural show, has recently been imported from 
Shanghae by the Acclimatisation Society, and it is to 


_j 


* Crazx globosa. 


be hi that they will increase. The Leporines 
from south of France—a supposed hybrid between 
the hare and rabbit—were a very delicate dish. It 
was emma desirable (said the card), to remark 
the flavour of this meat ; but it was also exceedingly 
difficult to detect it. 

‘It reminds me a little of veal without bacon, does 
it not ?’ observed the stout gentleman modestly. 

*I really don’t know, sir,’ replied X laughingly ; ‘ it 
certainly reminds me of it very much. It is as insipid 
as kissing one’s sisters.’ 

With this metaphor the stout gentleman was kept 
in high good-humour until the arrival of the Digby 
herring-salad, which, to use an exceedingly vulgar but 

ive image, caused him to laugh on the other 
side of his mouth. This condiment was said to be 
*made with the celebrated Digby herrings of Nova 
Scotia and smoked capelans,’ and belongs, perhaps, 
to the class of edibles which are known by the name 
of ‘acquired tastes.’ Before the taste is acquired, 
however, I would not advise anybody to venture 
upon it. The same may be said, in a mitigated 
degree, of the botargo from the Ionian Islands ; but 
then one does not expect anything particularly good of 
the roe of the red mullet dipped in bees-wax, which, I 
understand, botargo is when done into plain English. 

About this time my palate began to perform its 
office with less efficiency, and whether Canadian Goose, 
or Syrian Pig, or Sea-weed Jelly (for the order of 
things was a little confused at this ) deserves 
most honourable mention, is a question I cannot 
decide for certain. I know, however, that I very 
nearly broke a front-tooth upon the Chinese yams ; 
the fault may have been in the boiling; but if the 
proof of a ——— as of a pudding, lies in the 
eating, I should as soon think of praising a boiled 

am as a boiled cricket-ball. The last dish I remem- 

r with much distinctness was Honduras Turkey— 
across between the wild-turkey of that ilk and the 
domestic bird—and exceedingly good it was. A 
number of these have recently been imported by the 
Acclimatisation Society, which —_ seems indefati- 

able in its efforts, and worthy of encouragement. 
When we consider that pheasants were an unknown 
bird to our great-grandfathers, and that they are now 
almost as common as partridges, we can easily imagine 
how practical are the objects of the acclimatisers. 
Our enthusiasm in favour of the society perceptibly 
increased with every course, notwithstanding some 
occasional dampers, such as the sea-slug and the 
, and was assisted by a succession of wines 

and liqueurs of a description as unusual as were the 
meats. Pine-apple and plum wines from Queensland, 
vin d’o s from Guadeloupe, ‘Oued Allah’ (a most 
excellent quesr) from Algeria, menthon (also very 
oe ag Tonian Islands, and many other strange 


‘This Camden wine is really admirable,’ said X, 
smacking his lips ; ‘ where can it have come from?’ 

‘I suppose it came from Camden Town,’ returned 
Y. ‘The society spares no expense in carriage, and 
deems no locality too out-of-the-way. It is certainly 


very good.’ 
Permit me to inform you, gentlemen,’ said I, with 
onable warmth, ‘that this wine comes from New 
th Wales: that Chablis, too, you were p 


so 
just now, is an Australian wine, and so is the White 

Again h his again 

‘Again he is waddy, in he hurls his 

” exclaimed X, laughing, ‘ but this time 
with success.’ 

‘Let us drink his health in White Victoria,’ said 
Y, ‘and then let us de We shall otherwise be 
exposed to oratory of a novel character than the 
rest of the entertainment. For my own part, I can 
affirm with the expiring Frenchman: “It is time to 
go; I have had enough of everything.” What say 
you, my friends ?’ 


ready,’ returned I, ‘ but I am also that 
Icame. It is’well to have had a dinner from 
the four quarters of the globe.’ 
‘I > oe Yana as rapt ae Y 
loomily ; ‘I hope for the best, but — worst, 
S the ah wee remarked in buying her quarter of 
a pound of tea. My belief is that I shall have night- 
mare, and dream that Iam Noah’s ark—with its full 
cargo.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Art the last meeting of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society, there were many interesting objects 
of fine and mechanical art to gratify the eye, as well 
as interesting matters to listen to. One of the things, 
exhibited by a maker from Redruth, was a model of 
a rifle-camp stove, which, ‘by a judicious arrange- 
ment of the flue, heats, with a single fire, six ovens, 
a boiler for water, two large cooking boilers, and four 
smaller boilers and steamers.’ An inventor at Exeter 
exhibited ‘improved spiral fluted nails,’ which are 
not to cost more than ordinary nails, but are espe- 
cially useful for strong, heavy work; and as the head 
is nicked like that of a screw, they can be drawn out 
at pleasure, after having been hammered completely 
in.—Pipes were shewn made of bitumen and paper, 
which resist a pressure of from 200 to 220 pounds to 
the square inch. It is thought they will supersede 
the use of iron pipes in the mines of Cornwall: their 
cost is not more than one-half that of metal, and they 
do not corrode. Owing to the quantity of acid con- 
tained in the mine-water of the duchy, the iron pipes 
are in the course of a few years reduced to half their 
thickness, or they become converted into a soft sub- 
stance similar to plumbago. If, on further trial, the 
bitumenised pipes are found to be strong enough, 
their introduction into mining operations will be a 
great advantage. Concerning a ‘ differential pulley- 
block’ which was exhibited, the chairman of the 
meeting said: ‘ By means of that simple machine you 
can accomplish what is usually effected with the aid 
of blocks and winch. With a force of one pound, you 
can lift twenty or twenty-two pounds; and this morn- 
ing an illustration of its capability was afforded by a 
lady, who, with one hand, hoisted up her husband, 
who is not a very light weight.’ Mention was made 
of a machine for washing lead ore, which is to effect 
as great an economy in that mineral as it does in coal, 
to the cleansing of which it is also applied. It 
appears that the t heaps of coal-dust that 
accumulate round the mouths of coal-pits are no 
longer to be regarded as an inconvenience or nuisance, 
for the machine in question ‘cleans the coal-dust 
from the earthy and other worthless particles with 
which it is mixed, at a small expense, and the dust 
so cleaned is found to make the very best of coke; 
so that by this application a previously worthless 
material has become of t value.’ 

It is worth remark that this Cornish Society takes 
notice of young persons, and encourages their 
endeavours. An apprentice at a foundry exhibited 
a model of a horizontal steam-engine of excellent 
workmanship, and with such a beginning it may be 
inferred that he will always be a first-rate mechanic. 
And a prize was given to a young lady, aged fifteen 
years, for a series of observations of the spots on the 
sun, which she made while walking to and from 
school during several months. 

The Horticultural Society, amid all their shows 
and musical fétes, are distributing tree-frogs by 
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ballot, for these little creatures are now widely 


regarded as pets. Inquiries having been made as to 
the mode in which oop should be conte, an answer 
is given in the Society’s Proceedings, which we quote 
here for the information of our readers, As 

food for the frogs, ‘all that is n is to supply 
them with flies or insects during the summer. In the 
winter, they go to sleep, and revive with returning 
spring. If kept during the winter in an artificially 
heated temperature, they will not become torpid; but 
in that case there is great risk that they may die 
from want of food. The best plan, therefore, is to 
allow them on the approach of winter to be exposed 
to a moderate degree of cold, when they retire into 
chinks or below the ground. A favourite use of them 
in many parts of the continent is to employ them as 
a substitute for a weather-glass. They are placed in 
a jar with water at the bottom, and a tiny ladder 
resting in it; when the weather is threatening, they 
keep at the bottom; when fine, they come up, and 
sit on the steps of the ladder.’ 

It is well known to meteorologists that vertical 
currents, either ascending or descending, are as com- 
mon to the atmosphere as horizontal currents. They 
occur most where contiguous masses of air of unequal 
density are in contact, and they exert considerable 
influence in the heating or cooling of the atmosphere. 
Professor Hennessy of the Royal Irish Academy has 
invented a kind of vane which shews the existence 
of an upward or downward motion in the air, as well 
as the horizontal direction of the wind. As a result 
of a few months’ observation, the Professor states: 
‘I have found that most of the storms which we 
experienced during the past winter have been pre- 
ceded by violent vested movements of the atmo- 
sphere. In most of those cases, downward currents 
ney to prevail. During the fine weather at the 
close of January, I noticed but little of vertical 
currents, but much disturbance prevailed in the two 
days preceding the disastrous storm of February 9: 
there were decided and frequent downward plunges. 
It appeared as if showers of cold air were descending ; 
the temperature was also falling.’ The storm here 
referred to was preceded by a rise of the barometer, 
a remarkable phenomenon, which puzzles many 
observers, but is explained by Professor Hennessy as 
a consequence of the air at the surface of the earth 
becoming mingled with cooler particles descending 
from above. It follows from this that when a rise 
of the barometer is accompanied by northerly and 
easterly winds, we are not to regard it as a certain 
foretoken of fine weather, as it may sometimes pre- 
cede a gale. And we are to remember that ‘ before, 
as well as during north-easterly storms, we may 
expect precipitation of cold air downwards, and 
ascent of warm air upwards,’ and that during com- 
paratively calm weather, very energetic vertical 
movements of the atmosphere may be safely grouped 
among the most certain symptoms of approaching 
disturbances on a grander scale. 

Professor De la Rive of Geneva, in carrying on his 
electrical researches, has given explanations concerning 
the cause of aurore ; and now, having pursued the 
subject further, he has constructed an apparatus by 
which he can produce artificially all the phenomena 
of aurora borealis and australis. In a table of obser- 
vations made at Christiania, in Norway, and Hobart 
Town, in Tasmania, he shews that the appearances of 
aurore are simultaneous. Taking the period from 
1841 to 1848, which admits of comparison, it is 
found that every time that an aurora was seen at 
Christiania, one was also seen at Hobart Town, if 
not at the same moment, within twenty-four hours 
afterwards. In twenty-five instances, there was but 
one in which a southern aurora was not observed at 
the same time with a northern, and there is eve 
reason to believe that the two do always occur simul- 
taneously, as in the cases where the phenomenon is 


rendered invisible by clouds, an unusual disturbance 
of the magnets is noticed. Professor De la Rive is 
confirmed in his opinion that the displays of aurora 
take place within our atmosphere, and that their focus 
is not, as some contend, at a height of five hundred 
miles above the earth. The magnificent aurore of 
1858 and 1859 helped further to prove his theory ; 
by the aid of the electric telegraph, observers all over 
the northern hemisphere were enabled to communicate 
with one another, and verify the simultaneity of the 
phenomena. The apparatus by which the Genevese 
savant illustrates his theory is delicate and compli- 
cated, not easy to describe without diagrams ; but the 
operation consists in passing a current of electricity 
ugh rarefied air of different degrees of attenuation, 
and according as these or the direction of the current 
are varied, so are all the phenomena produced. We 
have more than once noticed Mr Gassiot’s experi- 
ments made before the Royal Society with his vacuum 
tubes ; we remind our readers of them once more as 
bearing on this subject. 

The Rev. Dr Lloyd of yay tee Dublin, has 
communicated a paper to the Royal Irish Academy 
On the Probable Causes of the Earth Currents—that is, 
magnetic currents. That such currents are continually 
pees eae ee eee that has been 

nown for years; it has been recently discussed by 
Mr C. V. Walker, as we have mentioned, and he is 
now further investigating it in conjunction with the 
astronomer-royal ; we therefore are glad to receive a 
suggestion as to the cause from a savant so well able 
to advance one as Dr Lloyd. The phenomena of the 
currents are, that their direction follows the sun, 
although not at a uniform rate throughout the day, 
being eastward at 10.30 a. m., southw: at 2.30 P.m., 
and westward at 7 P.M. ; and their intensity is greatest 
between noon and 2P.m. There are other phenomena 
connected with the subject, but these are the principal ; 
and from them the conclusion is drawn that the sun 
is the primary cause of the currents. The question 
then arises as to the mode of the sun’s b 
Lloyd thinks that heat is the agent; the solar heat 
disturbing the equilibrium of the electricity of the 
atmosphere. ‘It is well known,’ as Dr Lloyd observes, 
‘that the earth and the atmosphere are, in ordinary 
circumstances, in opposite electrical states—the elec- 
tricity of the earth being negative, and that of the 
atmosphere positive. It is also known that the 
electricity of the air increases rapidly with the height, 
a few feet—and in some cases even a few inches— 
being sufficient to manifest a difference of electrical 
tension.’ The rate of this increase varies with the 
hour of the day; and, continues Dr Lloyd, ‘we have 
in this machinery, as it appears to me, means fully 
adequate for the production of the observed effects.’ 
The negative electricity being greatest at the parts 
most heated, there is na’ y a flow of electricity 
towards those parts, subject to modification by the 
varying nature of the earth’s crust, and the presence 
or absence of water. In the latter case, evaporation 
comes largely into play, for it is a prime t in 
separating the two electricities—the positive going off 
with the vapour, the negative remaining with the 
vaporising body. ‘The evaporation from the surface 
of the sea being much greater than from the land, the 
electricity will be most deficient at the former ; hence 
there will be a flow of electricity from land to sea, 
which will combine with, and often mask, that due to 
the sun’s position.’—From this brief notice, it will be 
eudinehen’ that the subject is especially interesting. 
We may add, that Dr Lloyd suggests a new kind of 
observations of atmospheric electricity by which his 
views may be tested. 

A report has been published by the authorities at 
Washington which sets forth that the United States 
light-houses have been tly improved since the 
date of the former report in 1851. At that time, they 
were a disgrace to any nation calling itself civilised ; 
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there was but little political influence connected with 
them, except that the Auditor of the Treasury, who 


the larger number of good ligh 
than the smaller num 
Formerly, the keepers agp themselves as to the 
time and manner of lighting, or whether they would 
light at all. Now, they are under a properly organised 
system and watchful superintendence. e authors 
of the report deprecate any a in the light-house 
ent; and recommend Congress not to be 

misled by envious or ignorant rumours, especially as, 
in their own words, the ‘wicked rebellion has ex- 
tinguished 125 lights, many of them of the highest 
importance, which must be immediately .~ 4 

chemist at Berlin, Mr Ruschhaupt, lately 
patented a simple and economical apparatus for 
generating carbonic acid and other kinds of gas. It is 
a tub or box lined with lead, divided by a partition 
into two unequal spaces, the larger being the recep- 
tacle for the acid and marble, the smaller, which 
should be gy! filled with pure water, being the 
outlet. e whole is made perfectly air-tight. 
Whenever a supply of carbonic acid is desired, the 
lead vessel containing the marble’ pieces is slid into 
the hydrochloric af a communication with the 
adjoining partition allows of the e of the 
generated gas into pipes which can be led wherever 
required for use. Marble being a chemical combina- 
tion of lime with carbonic acid, gives off the latter 
during the operation, and the lime forms chloride of 
lime, which may be used for bleaching or other pur- 
poses. In this way, as is stated, six pounds of marble- 
dust, and seven pounds of hydrochloric acid, will 
furnish about 170 gallons of ashen acid gas; and at 
a cost of less than a shilling. In adescription of the 
= od, it is — we ‘there is no danger of 
explosion, as in the ordinary copper a tus, 
because the pressure can never rise sufficiently high, 
and the culation of gas can be stopped at any 
moment by withdrawing the sliding-rod which dips 
the marble into the acid.’ In Germany, this apparatus 
will, it is anticipated, come largely into use for 
charging beer with carbonic oak gas, and in the 
preparation of mineralised waters, especially those in 
which oxide of iron is held in solution. 

It is well known to curers of meat that the outside 
of the pieces operated on becomes too salt, while the 
centre is scarcely touched, and that fermentation in 
consequence takes place within. A short paper by 
M. Martin de Lignac has been read before the Société 
d’Encouragement at Paris, in which a new way of 
preserving meat is described. Suppose a ham is to be 
cured: the inventor introduces a sound from the 
knuckle-end between the bone and the flesh; this 
sound is attached to a stopcock, which communicates 
by a tube with a cistern containing water, salt, and 
various aromatics and condiments. The cistern being 

laced at a ey of from twenty-five to thirty-five 
eet, the liquid begins to flow as soon as the stopcock 
is opened, and by its pressure rapidly fills all the meat 
immediately surrounding the bone, penetrating the 
fibres by infiltration, and distributing the conservative 
agent to the = most susceptible of fermentation 
and change. hen thus prepared, the ham is placed 
for some ys in a bath of pickle, which prevents the 
escape of the infiltrated liquid within, while saturat- 
ing the surface, after which it is hung up in a current 
of air, at a moderate temperature, until it has lost 


five per of its weight. If required, it may then 
be smo! but this process is not necessary for its 


THE FIRST SHOES. 


Wire, keep those shoes with the shape of his feet in 
them, 

Restless, small feet that we ’d never have still, 

Through all your years to come, visions how sweet in 
them, 

Dreamings, how priceless, your fancy will fill ; 

Treasure them; some dreams are more than all 
pleasures 

Life ’s ever giving our hearts to enjoy ; 

Few things that ever you’ ll prize, wife, as treasures, 

So dear will be as these shoes of our boy. 


Worn is each little sole; blessed was the wearing, 
Smoothing them so, at which glad tears you wept, 
Those wavering weak steps that caused you such caring, 
Those tiny steps that our baby first stept ; 

Wife, to our hearts, what a joy beyond telling 

Were those dear totterings, half boldness, half fear, 
All the joy then that our proud hearts was swelling, 
Whene’er we see them, with us will be here. 


Bolder those small shoes were ere he outgrew them ; 
Firm was the foot-tread at last that they knew, 
When mother’s eyes to her stooping kiss drew them, 
With that rapt gaze that still looked him to you ; 
Seeing them, ah! in the garden I’ve found him, 
Busy and bustling as ant or as bee ; 

Glad as the butterfly flitting around him, 

Babbles my baby again up to me. 


Treasure them, brood o'er them—oh, how dear to you, 
Will those small memories in after-years prove, 
Should it be God’s will those eyes that so knew you, 
You in this life below no more can love. 

Then shall the sight of these be a spell raising 

Up to your gaze again, dim through your tears, 

That little lost form to gladden your gazing, 

Bidding that small tongue again bless your ears. 


Ah! if in years to come—oh! God forbid it— 
We must with trembling and tears tell his name, 
Fear his grown face, and half wish God had hid it 
Cold in the coffin before it knew shame, 

These shall be balm to the sorrows that wring you, 
Over these, tears, not all sad, vou shall rain, 
These his dear baby-face sinless shall bring you, 
That you may love him all spotless again. 


Far be such thoughts from us; none such we’re 
fearing. 

Ever, dear, for him, our darling, our joy ; 

God will his mother’s prayers always be hearing, 

Hearing his father’s prayers, prayed for our boy. 

But, oh, dear wife of mine, these shoes, we'll keep 
them ; 

Grown-up, he’ll laugh at what he used to use ; 

Tears but of pride and joy only shall steep them, 

When, a man, with us he sees his first shoes. 
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